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WHAT A MAN SAW ACROSS EUROPE"---- 


Children of the Paris Salon 



At. the Fountain, a dainty picture Of French children painted by Georges Redon and hanging 
in this year’s Paris Salon, is published here by the courtesy of Monsieur H. Bonnaire 


THE LOST BOYS 
OF SANFORD 

AND HOW THEY WERE 
FOUND 

Two Days and Nights of 
Hunger in the Woods 

WHY CHUCK HAS A NEW 
COLLAR 

Though Sanford, in Maine, the most 
northerly .of' the Eastern States of 
America, is a manufacturing town and 
has a'worsted mill, it is closely' sur¬ 
rounded by woods in which anyone may 
easily- get lost, especially" small boys of 
five or six years’ old ; and that is what 
Charley Watts, who was the six-year- 
old, and Laurence Watts did. 

Their father and mother worked in 
the mill, and left Charley, Laurence, and 
younger children at home, with little 
Walter Watts, aged 13, who looked 
after the cows. 

■ The other member of the household 
was a young mongrel dog, who was re¬ 
garded as a ne’er-do-well, not worth the 
value of a licence or a sixpenny collar, 
and destined to be put out of the way. 
His name was Chuck; and Walter was 
the only member .of the family who 
believed in him, and thought the licence 
should be bought for him. 

Babes in the Wood 

It was a Friday when the two little 
chaps, Charley, aged , six, and Laurence, 
aged five, took advantage of their 
mother’s absence and wandered away 
from home into the woods farther than 
they had ever gone before. 

Then, suddenly, something frightened 
them, and in a panic they rushed away 
to hide,-and’ when they recovered from 
their fright they were again frightened 
to feel they had lost each other and 
themselves. 

When Mrs. Watts came home and 
missed the two boys, and searched round 
and could not make them hear, she 
called to the neighbours, and they, too, 
joined in the search. Still the boys were 
not found. 

A Frightened Boy 

Then the news travelled farther, and 
the lumbermen who worked in the 
woods went- out. to have a long and 
thorough search. The Boy Scouts also 
heard of the lost boys, and, of course, 
they came. So did a company of militia 
who were up for drill; and it' was not 
until eleven o’clock at night that Charley 
was found, four miles. from home and 
very much frightened and exhausted. 
But young Laurence was not found. 

The matter was now very serious; and 
on Saturday five hundred people were 
out scouring the woods all day, but 
still Laurence was not found. Everybody 
now expected a tragedy. . . 

Earl}" on Sunday morning Walter, 
who had been searching the best part of 
two nights and all one day, bethought 
himself of the despised dog Chuck, and 
called him to be his companion on the 


weary and almost hopeless way. Soon 
it struck Walter that Chuck seemed to 
understand what was wanted, for he 
went off on a scent and looked back to 
see if he were being followed. 

“ I do believe that dog knows what, 
we are after,” said. Walter to himself, 
and he let Chuck be the leader while he 
followed. Long and far went Chuck, 
farther almost than Walter cared to 
follow, but yet th - dog had- the air of 
tracing a scent, and doing it with great 
confidence. 

They were eight miles from home 
when Chuck dashed into a thicket and 
quite outran Walter, who followed his 
loud yelping, and there, in a little open 
glade, found him jumping and licking 
the face of little Laurence, whom he had 
discovered when five hundred humans 
had failed 1 

So exhausted was Laurence, after 48 
hours of hunger in the woods, that he 
had to be carried home and put in the 
hospital several days to regain his 
strength, but he is better now. Chuck 
has had a licence bought for him. 


and a fine new collar. But though 
he knows so well how to find lost boys 
in a forest he does not properly know, 
what a good opinion everybody has of 
him in all the country round. 


A SCHOOL FOR STOKERS 

How to cure smoky chimneys is 
being taught at a school for stokers. 

A Bradford engineer, Mr. W. H. 
Casmey, has discovered the secret of 
reducing smoke in furnaces' to almost 
nothing if certain rules are observed. 

A little while ago he gave a demon¬ 
stration at a big factory in Wakefield, 
showing what can be done to eliminate 
smoke by the intelligent handling of 
boiler fires, and the Wakefield Health 
Committee have now asked him to hold 
classes for stokers, which are being 
attended by nearly a hundred students. 

Mr. Casmey says the consumption of 
coal can be cut down ten per cent, by 
following his method, and the worst 
chimney in the world can be cured for 
less than a five-pound note. 


TALKING PICTURES 

INVENTION THE KINEMA 
WORLD DOES NOT WANT 

Wonder Film which Picks Up 
Movement and Sound 

REMARKABLE BEAM OF LIGHT 

The secret of photographing sound 
and of turning the photographs back 
into music, has long been solved in 
theory, and now Dr. Lee de Forest, the 
American engineer, has devised another 
way of doing it. 

The talking picture when it comes will 
be one of the wonders of the. age, but its 
achievement is not new. It must be 
at least a dozen years since Mr Edison 
.made pictures talk. The trouble is that 
the lcinema men do not want the talking 
picture because it will destroy the 
international value of the film. A film 
today can be shown in every country in 
the world ; a talking film can generally 
only be shown in one. 

Still it is very interesting to know that 
ingenious inventors are still at work on a 
talking machine. 

Pictures and Words 

An instrument which throws kincma- 
tograph pictures on the screen and 
reproduces the words of the actors, or 
the music of the orchestra, has been 
shown to the New York Electrical Society 

A narrow margin on the ordinary photo¬ 
graphic film used in takingkinematograph 
pictures is all that is required to. register 
the music of an orchestra. 

A~ transmitter rather similar to that 
used in broadcasting music by wireless 
is made to convert the sounds into 
electric currents in the way so familiar 
to us in these days of the telephone. 
Tiny variations in the current, which 
correspond to the notes and the quality 
’ of the musical sounds, are made to 
operate a new kind of valve, which has 
been called a photion. 

The strength of the light given out by 
this little tube varies according to the 
modulations of the current, and it is 
these changes in the power of the light 
which are registered on the narrow 
margin of the film. 

Photographs of Sound 

When the motion picture is thrown 
on the screen, the margin -containing 
the sound record is passed in front of an 
electric lamp. The rays.of the lamp are 
controlled in strength by the sound 
photographs recorded on the moving 
film. The beam of light so controlled by 
the film falls on a marvellously sensitive 
cell, responding to the slightest changes ol 
light, which cell has been recently brought 
to perfection in Germany, where Dr. 
Lee de Forest has done a good deal of 
The work on his new invention. 

This wonderful cell controls a loud¬ 
speaking telephone, and so the round of 
changes is completed. Music, electricity, 
photography in the Recording ; photo¬ 
graphy, light, electricity, -and then 
music again in the Reproducing. 
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FIGHTING JACK 
FROST 

Saving the Crops on the 
Pacific Coast 

ALARM BELLS FOR THE 
FARMER • ; 7 
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RAT’S DANCE OF 
DEATH 

A PROPHECY OF PLAGUE 

Insect that Takes 5000 Microbes 
at a Meal 

FIGHTING A TERRIBLE DISEASE 

The strange behaviour of the rats of 
India just before an outbreak of plague 
among the people of a district was lately 
referred to by Dr. W. R. Hadwen, in a 
speech at Caxton Hall, London. 

He quoted the words of a former 
French missionary 1 who had declare'd 
that the approach of bubonic plague 
might be known by the extraordinary 
behaviour of rats, who leave their holes 
and crevices and come on to the floors 
without a trace of their accustomed 
timidity, springing continually upward 
from their hind legs as if they were trying 
to jump out of something. The rats fall 
dead, says the missionary, and then 
comes the turn of the poultry, pigs, goats, 
and so on' up to human beings. 

Rats, it seems, do really act like this 
just before an outbreak of plague, but no 
1 satisfactory explanation why they should 
do so is forthcoming, although' the 
missionary gave an explanation which 
must have seemed convincing in his day, 

A Million Victims a Year 

At that time plague was regarded as h 
pestilential emanation rising slowly 
from the ground like bad air or a poison 
gas. ' The smallest creatures, like tats, 
were said to suffer first, because the bad 
gases first reached them. Then it'passed 
up tb pigs, next to goats, and so on till at 
last it rose high enough to reach man’s 
nostrils and be breathed in by him. 

The jumping or dancing of the rats 
was'therefore explained by the missionary 
as their attempt to raise themselves 
above the plague level. That, of course, 
will not do as a scientific explanation 
today, although we have no other. 

We know now that the bubonic plague, 
which - in'Hndia alone carries off an 
average of over- a million victims a year, 
is caused by a bacillus, or microbe, that 
passes from rats to human beings by 
means of rat fleas. 

War on the Squirrels 

When, in 1900, the disease was in¬ 
troduced into San Francisco, the United 
States PublicHealth service instituted an 
anti-rat campaign such as had never been 
thought of before.- Over a millions'rats 
were destroyed in San Francisco. 

Then the infection spread to the ground 
squirrels, and a campaign against these 
was organised, with the result that in 
little over a year twenty million squirrels 
were destroyed in infected areas of 
California. The result of these strenuous 
measures was that only 187 cases of 
plague occurfed in human beings, and by 
19T4 the disease had been stamped out. 

The reah cause of the plague was only 
discovered in 1894, .and the fact that the 
flea was the principal- means of convey¬ 
ing the germ from the rat to man only 
became known definitely in 1906. 

It has been found that the' rat' flea 
can take 5000 plague germs at once from 
an infected animal. 

0 

mr: bonar law 

Reconstruction of the 
Government 

, The whole nation has been touched 
with sympathy for Mr. Bonar Law, whose 
Premiership has come to an end through 
the breakdown of his health. 

The Prime Minister, returning from a 
reit. abroad under doctor’s orders, was 
compelled to give up the strain of public 
life owing to the loss of. his voice and 
general throat trouble; and the recon¬ 
struction of the Government, under a 
new Prime Minister,, has aroused great 
political interest. 

Mr. Law had been Premier 209 days. 


T. P. 

GREAT RECORD IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 

How a Young M.P. Made 
Himself Talked About 

BEST OF GOOD FELLOWS 

All who know . Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
either in the House of: Commons or 
personally, . or through his writings, 
will’be glad that he has been assured,- 
on his seventy-fifth birthday, of the 
ardent goodwill of his fellow members, 
in the House, no matter to which party 
they belong. - - - - . 

.',!*• T. P.” has been a member of the 
House longer than any other present 
member, and so is called the- Father of 
the House ; he lias been. a constant 
fighter in the ranks, continuously faithful 
to the views he held when he entered 
Parliament 43 years ago; and yet he 
has warm friends on every side, and no 
enemies anywhere. Why is it ? 

The reason is. because he is so intensely 
human, and sees life with a kindly 
humour that never fails him.* Nobody 
tells a more genial tale, especially if it 
scores off himself. 

T. P. Makes a Stir •" 

One that he tells with the keenest 
relish is timely when the House has 
united to honour him, for it tells how 
he was received when he made his first 
speech. in the House. It is not .his 
reception by.the House, but by a section 
of'thc Press, that he delights to relate. 

' At-that time Mr. Gladstone was at the 
height of his fame, and many of his 
followers regarded him with a feeling 
little short of adoration. “ T. P.,’ 
thinking how he could best make his 
'presence in the House felt at once, 
decided that a sharp criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone . would serve his purpose, 
and so he ran a vigorous tilt at the 
Grand Old Man. ' 

Next day a newspaper,' that was a 
staunch'' supporter of Mr. Gladstone, 
referred to the new member as “ this 
foul-mouthed ruffian cradled in ah 
Irish bog.” “And quite right tool” 
is the- amiable comment with which 
“ T. P.” finishes this story. 

It is a long way from that ferocious 
reception in the Press to. the lunch in 
the House, when Liberal, Labour, and 
Conservative alike greeted the “ ruffian ” 
as the best,of good fellows. 

AN OLD JOKE IN DANGER 
Telegrams in Your Own 
Handwriting 

CLEVER FRENCH INVENTION ; 

The possibility of human error in 
telegraphy has been removed by the 
invention of the tele-autograph, by M. 
Bel id, the French inventor, as was 
mentioned briefly in the C.N. last week. 
Incidentally, also, the death-knelL of a 
very old joke has been sounded. .... 

An old countryman receiving a tele¬ 
gram said he knew it was from his 
brother, for he recognised the writing ! 

With the tele-autograpli, which is now 
in service on lines between Paris, Lyons, 
and Strasbourg,, telegrams arc actually 
sent in the'handwriting; of the sender; 

The telegram is written with a specially 
prepared ink, which stands out on the 
paper! The message form is then placed 
'on a cylinder, which is made to revolve,’ 
passing on its.way a very sensitive needle, 
which touches the paper. The ink 
marks, being raised above the surface, 
■cause the needle to jerk slightly, and in 
doing so it breaks an electric circuit, the 
breaks being registered as ink marks on 
a similar apparatus at the other-end of 
the wire. So an actual copy is made of 
the waiting of the sender. 

Such errors as that mentioned in last 
week’s C.N., when the words positive and 
negative were confused in a telegram, 
would be impossible with the tele¬ 
autograph. 


'. Organisation and scientific'methods 
are now saving fruit-growers in the 
Western United States hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that they previously 
lost through frost. • y-; 

Riders patrol the fruit districts all 
night during the frost season and 
inspect thermometers located at intervals 
on their beats. Some of these‘.‘ beats ” 

■ cover twenty-five or thirty, square 
miles, with well over a hundred ther¬ 
mometers. Telephones are placed, at 
each thermometer, and reports are; tele¬ 
phoned to-a central office that charts 
the temperature for the whole district. 

If word of a dangerous temperature is 
sent in from any locality this central 
bureau sends out the alarm to the 
farmers, who light their oil burners. 
These oil-burning heaters are distributed 
throughout the orchards,- about thirty 
to the acre. They hold about five 
gallons of oil, and burn this'by means of 
a sort of huge wick, often saving-l,arge 
amounts of ripening fruit from disaster. 
’ Electric alarm thermometers are also 
fast coming into vogue. These thermo¬ 
meters, are placed at strategic' points in 
the orchard and if the--temperature 
threatens frost they automatically ring 
an alarm gong in the farmhouse. • 


“ RUBBISH HEAP ” OF 
THE WAR 

Disposal Board Disposed of 

" A much-talked-of organisation has 
come, to an end in the last few weeks. 
The Disposal Board, which has been 
selling since the w 7 ar the stores and 
materials the Government had collected 
Tor carrying on the war longer if it. was 
■ obliged to do so, has now beeh" dis¬ 
banded, for its work, is done. ;..The 
great “rubbish heap’-’ of the war has 
been disposed of. . 

•So far as. the public can--judge the 
Board has managed an enormous and 
difficult business with quiet, efficiency 
on the whole. It has sold ^656,000,000 
■worth of materials and stores, and has 
.paid the money back to the country! 

The difficulty was to sell this vast 
quantity of things so gradually .that the 
public would be able to purchase it,'and 
so that it would not interfere ruinously 
with the ordinary trade of the!country. 


HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 
ABOLISHED 

Queensland a Single-Chamber 
* •“ 7- State ' V / 

The latest elections'- in , Queensland 
have returned a : strengthened Labour 
majority, and so have confirmed', the 
action of the last Labour Government in 
abolishing the Legislative Council, the 
SecondChamber of the State Parliament. 

Queensland will now be IheT only 
Australian' iState .governed through a 
single chamber. The chief argument for 
only one chamber, is that the most 
important. business is now transacted 
through the Commonwealth Parliament, 
and for local affairs only a second house 
is not necessary.. .’. ' ' 

. The Queensland Premier, Mr. Theodore, 
who will continue in office with firmer 
support, is by birth a Rumanian. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bacillus ...... Bali-sil-lus 

Bubonic ;.Bu-bon-ik 

Dinosaur . . . . . Di-no-sawr 

Eiger . . . . . ... <. . I-ger 

Kassala ..Kas-sah-lah 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

CAN THEY BE 
SUPPRESSED? 

A Question that Must be 
Looked Into 

RIGHTS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

A question of great interest to schools, 
in every place where there is a public 
library existing under the Public Libra¬ 
ries Act, has been raised in connection 
with the St. Martin’s library in London. 

Can a library which .serves a public 
need be suppressed by the municipal 
authority, to which' it belongs ? That is 
what seems to have been done in the 
case of. the St. Martin’s library. But 
can it be done legally ? 

This library was built more than 
thirty years ago, and it has been of great 
public use. It has had a reference 
department with 35,000 books. More 
and more public libraries are being used 
as almost indispensable aids to educa¬ 
tion. During the -war the premises of 
this library were occupied under the 
special powers brought into operation 
by military requirements. 

The Value of Libraries 

Of course, it was-assumed that when 
peace came the library would either be 
reopened or another library be founded 
in the same neighbourhood to take its 
place. But the old quarters have now 
been used permanently for other pur¬ 
poses, and, though the Public Libraries 
Committee has recommended another 
site, the municipal authority has taken 
no steps to continue the valuable work 
done by the old library, and apparently 
has no intention of giving that part of 
central London a library. 

Can a public library be thus sum¬ 
marily suppressed-? The Public Libraries 
Acts do not appear to allow any such 
failure in public service. 

The educational fervour of the 
American people has made the public 
libraries of the Republic one of the most 
diligently used means of education; 
and throughout provincial Britain the 
most enlightened municipalities have 
done fine work in the same direction ; 
but London not only lags behind, but 
actually allows library facilities to lapse, in 
spite of the obvious intention of the law 
that governs the provision of libraries. 

Whether this can be done.legally will 
be watched with great interest by all who 
believe in the value of public libraries. 


6000 MILLION STAMPS 
The Big Business of the Post 
Office 

At the opening in London of the 
recent International Stamp Exhibition 
the Postmaster-General gave some inter¬ 
esting figures about stamps, 

Altogether the annual sale of stamps 
in Great Britain totals six thousand 
millions,'and their- value is ^40,500,000. 

The number of stamps sold at the 
most popular prices last year were 
1332 million halfpennies, 1459 million 
pennies, and 1845 million three-half- 
.pennies. The Government has kept 
specimens of every kind of stamp it 
has issued during the last fifty years. . 

WHAT A CAMERA CAN DO 
5000 Photographs a Second 

What happens when an electric globe 
is dropped ? We know that it smashes up 
into a thousand fragments, but a. 
kinematograph camera, which ' takes 
five thousand separate photographs in a 
second, has shown that the complete 
break-up of the globe takes place in a 
twentieth of a second. 

Mr. Walter Hope, F.R.S., has lately 
shown at the Royal Society some of: the 
photographs he has obtained with this 
new marvel of photography. It is now 
being used at Shoeburyness for recording 
what happens when big guns are fired.' 
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THE GREAT ONE-HORNED INDIAN RHINOCEROS. WHICH REACHES A LENGTH OF TEN FEET AND IS THE LARGEST OF ALL THE ASIATIC RHINOCEROSES 
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WHAT AN APE 
CAN PULL 

Testing the Traveller’s 
Tales 

SUZETTE AND THE CIRCUS 

Often travellers have told of the 
enormous strength of gorillas or chim¬ 
panzees or the orang-utans of the East 
Indies, but while nobody doubts the 
stories it is hard to test them because of 
the danger. ■ 

At the New York Zoo it has just 
occurred to. Professor j. E. Bauman to 
try to find out exactly how strong the 
chimpanzee and the orang are by getting 
them to haul on the ropes and handles 
which have been used in back and leg- 
tests among students'at the American 
universities, 

The experiments with the apes did not 
prove easy to make, because the animals 
could not understand what they were 
wanted to do. When a rope was put 
near them they would first pull cautiously 
to see if it was loose ; if it was firm they 
would give it up, and the most that could 
be got out of them was a jerk instead of a 
strong, smooth pull. 

But there were two exceptions which 
served to show that the idea about a 
chimpanzee’s great strength is not ill- 
founded. 

One of the animals was a famous 
circus chimpanzee named Suzette, who 
has been compulsorily retired from the 
circus business becauseof her increasingly 
treacherous temper. Suzette saw the 
experimenters putting the testing appar¬ 
atus together and the rope hanging 
loose from it. Here, thought she, is a 
fine chance to wreck the whole affair ! 
So she made a snatch at the rope, and, 
.getting it in her two “ hands,” braced 
her feet on the floor and pulled for all she 
was worth. 

The pointer of the registering dial 
flew round till it registered 1260 lb. 
Now, Suzette’s weight is 135 lb., and 
the average college student of that 
weight can pull 135 lb. A much heavier 
athlete can pull 332 lb. One athlete in 
a hundred can pull 500 lb. 

After her failure to smash the appar- 
. atus Suzette refused to exert herself any 
more, but she jerked the pointer to a 
580-Ib. pull without putting herself out. 

Another heavier and better.tempered 
chimpanzee, Boma, could not be made 
to try a two.-handed pull, but he brought 
off a one-handed pull in which he seemed 
to be doing his best at 847 lb., and a 
640-lb. pull without any noticeable 
effort.. A 450-lb. pull was evidently quite 
easy to him. 

Boma weighs 165 lb., or nearly twelve 
stones. Picture on page 12 


VETERANS COACH THE BOYS 



George Hirst shows the correct position for driving 



A fielding machine from which the ball 
may come off at any angle 


A group of young cricketers rolling the 
pitch in their playing~field 


A.lesson in fielding by Herbert Thompson, the Surrey coach 



Eton boys selecting their bats in readiness 
for the summer season 


A schoolboy in the nets at the Lancashire 
County Ground, Manchester 


The cricket season is now in full swing, and schoolboys all over the country have been 
receiving useful coaching from the veteran players of the county clubs 


GENERAL LEE’S COOK 


A Civil War Remembrance 


The Negroes who fought in the 
American Civil War keep alive their 
memories of how they resisted freedom 
in that struggle. The thirty-third annual 
reunion of Confederate Veterans has just 
been held. The most conspicuous mem¬ 
ber of the conference seems to have been 
William Mack Lee, a Negro preacher, 
who was cook to General Robert Lee, the 
Southern commander, before and during 
the v'ar. 

Hq appeared in an old grey Con¬ 
federate uniform, resplendent with- 
badges, and related how the General, 
seeing him in the firing-line, ordered him 
back to the rear with the remark that if 
he got shot there would be nobody to 
cook for the General. A minute after¬ 
wards the too-forward' cook was shot, 
though he happily' recovered. 

It is strange that the glamour of war 
retains its hold on grey-headed Negroes, 
though in the war they were manifestly 
fighting against having the freedom they 
now enjoy as a direct consequence of 
their defeat. 
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GOLD MINERS 
FAR AWAY 
The Jolly Life They Lead 
WAITING FOR THE C.N. 

We are indebted to a Scottish reader for 
some .extracts from letters written by his 
brother in California, giving a picture of gold 
mining as it is still carried on in places that 
once had a feverish activity, and even now 
provide a reasonable reward. 

We get our mail (the gold miner 
writes) once a week, and it is always 
a day of pleasant anticipation. Every¬ 
thing is flung aside, and all four of us 
want.to read the C.N. first.- 

I wonder if the readers of the C.N. 
know how much the paper is appreciated 
out here in California. We are a party 
of four, gold mining 150 miles up 
country from San Francisco on one of 
the old big-rush mining grounds of 1849. 
Two of us are. Americans, one an ex¬ 
captain (a German), and I am the only 
Scottie. There is a Scottish doctor, 
however, ten miles off. 

Our present claim was one of the 
richest finds in the days of the gold rush. 
The first miner who found the gulch 
picked up, like pebbles on the shore, 
enough to make him a rich man for life. 

The four of us are busy every day with 
pick and shovel . where the colour is 
good, gathering it in heaps ready for 
washing when the rains come, and often 
our day’s washing gives satisfactory 
results. 

- We have hepe the most glorious cli¬ 
mate in the world. We live in a cosy, 
commodious old shack, twenty feet by 
sixteen, left by.the miners. In another 
shack I have my Ford car, and run down 
150 miles for our stock of provisions. 
Often we shoot a wild pig or deer to 
help out the commissariat department. 
An occasional bear comes along/but we 
have not had bear-steak so far. There 
is plenty of good fishing. It is a splendid 
life" out in the open. air. 

A big forest fire swept over the country 
in November, raging for three. days. 
There was little sleep for us, as all the 
time we had to back fire—burn a stretch 
between us and the fire to arrest its 
progress—to save our shack. ‘For days 
the w'hole countryside was heavily over¬ 
hung with smoke, and we had to be on 
watch in case the wind rose and the fire 
broke out afresh. 

THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
3384 Miles to San Francisco 

. What is perhaps the greatest memorial 
in all the world is fast nearing com¬ 
pletion—the Lincoln Highway across 
the United States. 

This highway has a minimum width 
of sixty feet. It reaches from New 
York City, on the east,, across the con¬ 
tinent to San Francisco, on the west; 
and quite a crowd gathered in New 
York the other day as the engineers 
\yere erecting a signpost at one of the 
down-town corners. The hand on the 
sign was pointing west, and it read : 
“Lincoln Higlrway: To San Francisco, 
3384 Miles.” ■ 

Truly a worthy memorial to the man 
whom the average American looks upon 
as the greatest man of his race. 

GOATS AS A FIRE 
BRIGADE 

A Very Curious Notion 

Goats are well knowm .for their'tend¬ 
ency to eat anything and everything; 
and the authorities at an American 
gunpowder factory in the State of 
Maryland have made use of this fact. 

A small herd of Rocky Mountain goats 
is kept on the grounds so that they will 
devour any odd pieces of inflammable 
material that may be littered about. 
The idea is working out very successfully, 
and the goats are becoming the pets of 
all the workers. 
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WHAT WERE OUR 
FOREFATHERS LIKE? 

NEWLY-FOUND FACTS 

The Rough Life of the Bad 
Old Times 

THE SMALL AND SHORT-LIVED 
SAXONS 

The roadmakers who are busy in many 
. parts have been revealing many of the 
secrets of long ago. 

In three districts burying-places of the 
early Saxon invaders of England are 
being uncovered ; and Professor Parsons, 
the London University anatomist, has 
summarised in The Times some remark¬ 
able observations that contradict many 
,of the vague impressions, which, have 
been harboured Until now. 

Professor Parsons thinks our general 
idea of what our Saxon and Jutish fore¬ 
fathers were like flatters them a good 
deal. Here are some of the conclusions 
he has arrived at after examining a con¬ 
siderable number of Saxon, skeletons. 

Strange Burial Customs 

It, was a .Saxon habit to bury their 
dead in rows, side by side; and where one 
body is found a number are often found. 
The number found quite recently war¬ 
rants the drawing of some conclusions, ' 
The Jutes,’ who. invaded Kent and 
, Hampshire, had habits which enable us 
’ to know which graves are theirs. By the 
side'of the dead they placed an earthen¬ 
ware bottle close to the face. Probably 
, it contained ale or mead to refresh the 
1 journeying spirit. The Saxons have not 
identified their graves in. that way, but 
with’-them a. knife was always buried, 

. and often, a spear and shield. ■ Only a few 
■ had swords, and battleaxes were rare.' 

. . Near Margate many Jutes have been 
r Unearthed, and near Mitcham many 
Saxons. At Bidford-on-Avon a West 
Saxon cemetery is being examined. 
Some of the inferences that can be drawn 
with confidence by experts in human bone 
knowledge are strangely unexpected. 

Small Men from Over the Sea 

For instance, Professor Parsons thinks 
that the; muCh-fcared Jutes from’over 
the sea were small men—at least three 
inches -less than the average man of 
today; but he qualifies the drawback 
of insignificant stature by saying they 
■were athletic and graceful, for the • pro¬ 
portions of men and women were good. 

The wearing down ' of their teeth 
showed that much of . their food must 
have been grain roughly, ground. The 
bones of the thighs and legs suggest that 
our forefathers did not sit on chairs or 
stools when they rested, but squatted; 

The evidence about health contained 
in these disinterred bones is of a kind to 
make us glad we live now rather than 
when our seafaring ancestors found 
England. ’ Fractured: . bones, often 
cleverly set, and injuries to the head that 
had healed, were very common, and indi¬ 
cated a rough and tumultuous life, with 
violence never far away. Rheumatism 
was clearly very prevalent. 

An Adventurous People 

Professor Parsons thinks that life was 
short, and that most men died before 
they were forty. A large proportion of 
the skeletons were those of youths. 

These facts seem to suggest that the 
bodies found do not represent whole 
communities, .though women are among 
them, but rather bands of adventurers 
who had left the older people elsewhere, 
possibly in the land of their origin. 

Sufficient objects of ornament, some 
beautiful and artistic, have been found- 
gold, enamel, amethyst, amber, and 
glass-—to warrant the assumption that 
a fair degree of civilisation had been 
reached by these adventurous. people. 

All who follow Professor Parsons’ in¬ 
teresting studies will re-echo his hope 
that as more of such Saxon remains are 
found every fact connected with them 
will be carefully noted, so that we may 
learn more about those people who 
were, as he says, “ singularly like our¬ 
selves, bodily and mentally.” 


THE HUNTER S 
: TOOTHACHE 

Chief Scout’s Tale of an 
Amateur Dentist 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING PREPARED 

By Sir Robert Badsn-Powell 

Every day we find our motto useful 
in this world. Thinking over old times, 
it has come to me lately that unless a 
man is a good Scout he must soon get 
in ■ difficulties, especially if he should 
campaign abroad. 

. At one time two explorers were on 
a big-game, shooting expedition in 
West Africa, and during their wander¬ 
ings they came across a. lonely station 
where the British Government was for 
the time represented by a single member 
of the mounted police of that district. - • 
He was the only white man within 
many miles, and was almost out of his 
mind when the two explorers came upon 
his station. It was not the loneliness of 
the place which had nearly driven him 
mad, but toothache. The sort of life he 
led had taught him to look after himself 
pretty well, but to pull out his own 


C.N. Gallery of Animals 

With this paper is given away a 
photogravure plate of an Indian 
Rhinoceros. 

The C.N. animal pictures are well 
worth framing and hanging on the 
school, nursery, or library, wall. 
The best way to preserve them is to 
get a piece of glass and a sheet of 
cardboard the size of the plate, to 
place the picture between the glass 
and the card, and then to bind 
the whole round with black passe¬ 
partout paper. 

-Next week a fine plate of the 
Bactrian Camel will be given away. 


tooth was beyond him. and so, when he 
saw two white men coming, he besought 
them to rid him of the offending tooth ! 

The men were thankful for the fore¬ 
sight which had provided them with a 
fully-equipped first-aid case, which 
cbntained a pair of dentist’s forceps. 
Neither of them had handled the instru¬ 
ment before, and they hardly liked to 
tackle the job ; but there was nothing 
else to do, so they tossed up to decide 
who was to be the dentist. 

The winner did the doctor’s job, which 
in this case did not consist of administer¬ 
ing gas, but in keeping the patient quiet 
by making him lie on his back on the 
sand, and then, sitting on his chest; 
holding his arms down !' 

The deed was soon done, and the two 
explorers left with the heartfelt blessings 
of the mounted policeman. The doctor 
in this affair is now a Scout County 
Commissioner in one of the Midland 
counties, 

“ It is just as well to Be Prepared,” 
he said, “ because if that penny had 
come down heads instead of tails I 
should, have-been the dentist instead of 
the doctor! ” 

THE WAY THE MOTOR 
WENT 

Odd Sight in Omaha 

A motor-car which won a prize in a 
competition in Omaha, Nebraska, was 
recently moved into the general offices 
of the company to be used for adver¬ 
tising purposes. 

The offices, however, were on the 
seventeenth floor of a skyscraper, and 
the elevator^ were too small to accom¬ 
modate the car. 

The car was therefore hauled up the side 
of the building to a large window, pulled 
through into the office—and there it was. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 

WHY NOT BRING IT BACK 
AGAIN ? 

Wanted, Leaders to Bring Our 
Musical People Together 

WHAT A LITTLE TOWN 
HAS DONE 

By a Correspondent 

A few nights ago there was a fine and 
stirring scene in the little Dorsetshire 
town of Swanage. 

On the stage of the theatre ■ stood. a 
company of players, in Elizabethan 
costumes, and down the central gang¬ 
way, between a crowded and cheering 
audience, came a line of stewards carry¬ 
ing bouquets of flowers, piles of boxes 
containing presents, and a wreath of bays 
for the conductor of the orchestra-. It was 
the last performance of Edward German’s 
Merrie England, and the close of the.first 
season of the Swanage Music Society: 

The Passion for Music 

- -This society, composed entirely of 
local inhabitants, and representing , all 
’classes, has made a name for: jfself 
outside the boundaries of the town.- Mr. 
Rutland Boughton journeyed thither 
on purpose to see its performance of his 
beautiful medieval play of Bethlehem, 
and he said, with convinced enthusiasm, 
that there was no reason in the world 
why Swanage should not become famous 
as a centre for the finest choral music. " 

The little town, then, has good reason 
to be proud of its Music Society,. and 
excellent reason to be grateful', to the 
musical director, Mr. Edwin, \Farwell, 
vvho has brought both the orchestra and 
the choir to this pitch of perfection.- 

In the North of England choral 
societies are common enough, and. in 
the larger towns south of the Trent 
music has always maintained a firm 
hold. But there is nothing like the 
enthusiasm there should be for good 
music in the small towns^of the South 
of England. • • 

The Fine Old Songs 

In the days of Merrie England the 
.whole nation was singing lovely songs, 
and to be able to read music at sight 
was one of the marks of a gentleman. 
Drake never went to sea without his 
viols. There are no songs in the Wofkl so 
gay and exquisite as the common 
songs of the English people, handed 
down generation after generation. How 
is' it-they have almost ceased to be 
heard in the South ? 

- Perhaps the case of Swanage may sug¬ 
gest an answer. The love of good 
music is not dead anywhere in England ; 
it exists in the English heart, but' it is 
suppressed. It is ready to break out, 
however, with joy and gladness, when¬ 
ever a true preacher appears. That is 
the difficulty— -a leader. 

How. are the little towns and villages 
of England to find leaders who will form 
choirs, glee parties, and orchestras ? 
The educational authorities are doing 
good work in the schools, and the 
present generation is growing up with 
at least some knowledge of singing. 
But.where are the leaders ? 

Apostles of Harmony 

We should like to see the great 
academics of music sending out mission¬ 
aries and apostles into all our towns 
and villages—young men and women 
filled with enthusiasm for the’ best 
English music and trained to teach, and 
taught how to discover and encourage 
leadership. We want every town and 
village to have its own entertainers. 
Instead of seeking to produce a few 
“stats” for London, the academies 
should seek to provide these missionaries 
and apostles tor the whole of the country. 

Swanage has done well to take for the 
motto of its Music Society the fine 
saying of old William Byrd : 

Since singing is so good a thing 

1 wish all men would learne to sing.' 1 ; 

There is nothing so likely.to bring 
back Merrie Englandas music, forsinging 
tomes naturally to the English people. 


YOUNG MEN OF 
TWO NATIONS 

THE WAY TO NATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 

American Who Copied the Idea 
of Cecil Rhodes 

A UNIVERSITY EXCHANGE 

One of the happiest features of the 
story of mankind during the last twenty 
years—perhaps the happiest feature-— 
has been the natural growth of friendship 
between Great Britain, and the United 
States. It has been a slow growth, made 
slower by much mischief-making, but 
it has been steadily progressive. 

Its firmest foundation has been the 
better knowledge each nation has had of 
the other. , More and more they have 
seen each other’s qualities for them¬ 
selves ; and the splendid Trust founded 
.by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to ensure that 
England should be known by the 
choicest young manhood of the outlying 
.parts of the British Commonwealth and 
of the American States is a monument 
of true statesmanship. No fewer than 
190 students from overseas are Rhodes 
Scholars in various Oxford colleges, many 
from America, covering each State. ' 

And now America is beginning to 
reply in the- same spirit. Mr. Davison, 
who was the chairman of the American 
Red Cross organisation during the war, 
was so impressed by the usefulness of the 
Rhodes Tru$t in enabling young Ameri¬ 
cans to understand England that he 
intended to start a scheme which would, 
give young Englishmen a better chance 
of knowing and appreciating America. 

Students for America 

Unfortunately he died before he 
could arrange his scheme, but his 
widow is carrying out. his wishes by 
forming a New York Trust which will 
enable three students from Oxford and 
three students from Cambridge to spend 
a year in America, two at each of the 
Universities of Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton. 

This, of course, is only a beginning of 
America’s reply, to the Rhodes Trust. 
Many more American students come to 
Oxford, and each of them stays three 
years. The movement begun by Mrs. 
Davison will no doubt extend, as 
Americans who are proud of their 
universities see reasons why young 
Englishmen should sample other Ameri¬ 
can universities, such as Columbia and 
Cornell ; and so there will be an exten¬ 
sive exchange of appreciation between 
the two countries which will cement the 
friendship now rapidly obscuring old 
misunderstandings. , - 

The future of the world, it becomes 
clearer year by year, depends on Great 
Britain and the United States supporting 
each other on the high platform of seeking 
the general good of all mankind. ' It 
seems as if, on that platform, they will 
seek in vain for powerful allies, so blind 
lias national selfishness become. 


HUGE ENGINES 
The Biggest in the World 

The largest passenger locomotives in 
the world have just been completed for 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway in 
America. 

They are 95 feet long, and weigh, 
when ready for the road with coal and 
water, over three hundred tons. The 
six driving wheels are five feet in dia¬ 
meter, and when working to full capacity 
each of these monsters' will consume 
nearly six tons of coal and 8006 gallons 
of water an hour. 

They can pull a steel train a quarter 
of a mile long at sixty miles an hour. 


THE WORLD'S MOTOR-CARS 

There are now 13,600,000. motor-cars . 
in the world. America has 12,300,000, 
Canada comes next with 509,000, and 
Great Britain has .498,000. France has 
295,000, and Germany 128,000. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Equator—the middle' 
line round the globe 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. United States, Spain, Italy, 
Southern Trance, and Turkey. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Egypt, India, and Japan. 

Mate. South America. Coffee. Brazil. 
Barley. Tunis. Strawberries. England. 
Cinnamon. Mauritius, South India, 
Ceylon, and Java. 


Hie Commomvealili Government is encouraging : 

experiments in the use of eucalyptus oil as mobr v u 
fuel. Cans have run on it 24 miles to the gallon a i 
as there are 179 varieties of eucalyptus in Aislralu, ^ | 
a big industry may he built up ' 


.? new ; 

'’ZEALAND 


THE OLD COURTS OF 
OLD ENGLAND 
All Going 

Long ago England was full of ancient 
manor courts, whose lords—lords of the 
manor—had power in many cases to 
impose fines on their tenants. 

The tenants .held their land by a 
system called copyhold, and many ex¬ 
traordinary customs existed. A tenant 
might, for instance, have to pay a certain 
sum when the lord’s eldest daughter was 
married, the sum being a “ fine.” 

. The tenant might have to bring to the 
lord’s court a bundle of firewood on 
certain days, or a pair of greyhounds for 
the lord to hunt with. In return for these 
presents the lord would hand to the 
tenant a wand, cut, perhaps, from a 
willow tree, as a sign of the tenant’s 
right to hold the land he rented. 

Scores of similar customs existed, and 
some have been kept up to the present 
day ; but a recent Act of Parliament, 
the Law of Property Act, is sweeping 
away all these manor courts and their 
odd ceremonies, many of which have 
existed since the Norman Conquest. 


HIS EXILE ENDED 
King Dies on His Way Home 

We gave a note the other day of the 
return home of Kabarega, once the 
troublesome King of Bunyoro, in Central 
Africa, who was captured '24 years ago 
by the British and exiled to the 
Seychelles, but was released last March 
to return to his native district. The old 
king, however, did not reach his home. 

He died on the shores of Victoria 
Nyanza when he reached the country of 
his former friend, the equally trouble¬ 
some Mwanga. 

The countries of these two old heathen 
chieftains have now advanced a con¬ 
siderable distance toward civilisation. 


A CLEVER HORSE 
Bringing the Cows Home 

This account of a clever horse conies to us 
from Western Australia. 

Going to fetch our milk from a farm, 
we saw the cows being driven in to be 
milked. As they turned a corner near 
their yard they began to gallop. 

Behind the drove of thirty or forty 
cows came a grey horse, driving them in. 
First he would trot to one side and then 
to the other side to bring them along. 
When he had brought them all safely 
in he joined a brown horse in the yard, 
and the two went quietly .to their 
stable. There was no sign of a man 
or boy in sight when the horse went 
out and brought the cows in. 

THE SEED SOWER 
Twenty-two Furrows at Once 

Spring has come in Western Canada 
again, and thousands upon thousands of 
acres are now being sown by means of 
seeding machines, the great labour savers. 

These drills sow 22 rows of seed simul¬ 
taneously, 22 discs turning up 22 small 
furrows, and 22 pipes spreading the seed, 
which is carried in the box above. 

With two or three of these machines 
working together the amount of seeding 
done in a day is amazing. 

In the Auction Rooms 

Tlie following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects" of interest. 

A 15th-century Bible . . £47,100 

4 portraits by Gainsborough £ 11,970 

Portrait by Romney . . £37SO 

Cries of London, complete set £1980 


Pickwick Papers, first edition £920 

A panel of 16th-century woolwork £294 
Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics, 1st ed. £230 
Picture on copper, by Pater . £210 

A Sheraton high cabinet . . £204 

. Louis XVI satinwood table . £190 

Page of MS. of Vanity Fair . £105 

Carved oak canopy bedstead . £101 

Four George I salt-cellars. . £82 

Chippendale canopy bedstead £53 

Grinling Gibbons carved mirror £42 

William 111 silver sugar castor £29 


A NEW KIND OF TEA 
Found by Government Chemists 

Much money was spent some years 
ago in America in attempts to produce 
tea, but the climate and soil were not 
suitable to the growth of the tea plant, 
and eventually the trial was abandoned.. 

A year ago the Bureau of Chemistry 
obtained a grant of a thousand pounds 
from the Government, and set to work 
to see whether a shrub known as the 
cassina could be turned to account. 
Already a good and refreshing beverage 
has been obtained from the dried leaves 
of this wild and hitherto useless plant. 

The new tea, which is called cassina 
after the shrub, is made in the usual 
way, but has the advantage of contain¬ 
ing less caffein and far less tannin, 
the tannin being the constituent of 
ordinary tea which is harmful when 
it is drunk in excess. 

. The cassina shrub grows in abundance 
along the South Atlantic coast. 


TWO GUINEAS FOR A 
PICTURE 

Offer to Amateur Photographers 

The Editor offers an award of two 
guineas for the most suitable photo¬ 
graph sent in to the C.N. during the 
next three weeks taken by an amateur 
photographer. 

Every - photograph must be accom¬ 
panied by a signed statement that it 
was taken by the sender. 

The prize-winning photograph will be 
published in the C.N., and any other 
photographs sent in that may be pub¬ 
lished will also be paid for. 

Address your photographs to Photo, 
C.N. Office, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street,. London, E.C.4, to reach the 
office not later than June 8. 

No photographs that are used in the 
C.N. can be returned, but other pictures 
will be if a stamped addressed envelope 
of the necessary size is enclosed. 


A HOME FOR WIFE AND 
CHILDREN 

The Clever Town Sparrow 
AND HOW HE SOLVES THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM 

The success with which the sparrow 
makes his home and thrives in our 
grimy towns is a remarkable tribute to 
the adaptability of the species. What 
a pity it is that many other birds cannot 
follow the sparrow’s sociable example ! 

Any food serves the sparrow, and any 
sort of material is employed for its nest. 
Recently the home of a sparrow was 
pulled to pieces by an inquiring natural¬ 
ist, who found that the nest Was built of 
dozens of different things. It Was not 
unusual to find feathers, hay, and straw, 
but the rest of the material was indeed 
surprising. It included paper in the forms 
of a piece of a photograph, a scrap of 
music paper, a postage stamp, and a 
railway ticket. Then there were pieces o f 
cloth and a safety-pin, bits of a bootlace, 
part of a kid glove, a cigarette end, 
and a small buckle. 

Need we wonder that the sparrow 
thrives anywhere when he can make a 
home for his wife and children out of 
stuff like this? 


SNAKE IN THE GEAR-BOX 
Surprise for a Motorist 

This story of remarkable agility'in a snake 
is from a Hampshire village. 

A station lorry was passing down a 
slight incline when the driver saw a two- 
foot snake lying in the road. He drove 
his car, as he hoped, over it. But the 
snake was too quick for him, for it twined 
itself for an instant round the spokes of 
one of the wheels and then shot itself 
into the gear-box of the car. 

As the driver drove into the writer’s 
yard the head of the snake was to be 
seen projecting out of the gear-box. 

A little later, while the driver was 
passing through the village, the snake 
fell out, and was run over and killed by a 
car which was passing at the moment. 
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The People in the Street 

The test of good conduct is our 
* behaviour to others. Here 
• are some samples of manners in 
the street that were observed the 
other day within a few minutes. 

An unpleasant-looking man, 
cleaning up in a public-house, 
came out and threw a lot of un¬ 
tidy paper into the gutter as if 
the gutter were a dustbin, leaving 
it thus to be blown wherever the 
wind might take it. 

A nice girl came along with a 
bag of something she had just 
■bought, and threw out the paper 
from the bag as she passed along. 

A boy came along eating an 
orange, throwing the peel on the 
pavement for somebody to slip 
on, and add to the long list of 
people who have been injured 
by such carelessness. 

Only a two-minute wait in a 
street, and three passers-by for¬ 
getful of what good street man¬ 
ners required of them. But this 
was in a town, and the observer 
thought “ The country is better 
than that,” as he motored out 
to the countryside. 

Almost as if summoned by the 
thought, a village boy appeared, 
and picked up a stone and threw 
it. at the car. Perhaps it might 
have cost the man ten pounds ; 
perhaps the loss of an eye ; but 
the boy ran off like a little 
coward, caring nothing. 

Now why should any of these 
things be ? The first act was 
vulgar ; the second was thought¬ 
less-; the third was cruel; the 
fourth was savage. 

Is it not strange that our Eng¬ 
lish manners should not, in the 
year 1923, have advanced be¬ 
yond the stage that these four 
actions represent ? Where in 
them does thoughtfulness for 
others find a place? Nay, each 
of. them, either consciously or un J 
conscious!}', is an act of hostility, 
against, others. 

We. mention them here as a 
reminder—particularly to those 
who have, as parents or teachers, 
the training of the young in their 
hands—that the very simplest, 
elements of manners have yet in 
many cases to be taught, al¬ 
though, thanks partly to such 
fine agencies as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides, and also to the 
tone that is prevalent in good 
schools, no general charge can 
be made against British children 
without injustice. 

But a great deal more remains 
to be done toward making 
considerate manners a truly 
national habit. We should like to 
see a day set apart in every school 
in England for a talk on manners 
in the street, and w,e should like 
to see every boy and girl and 
every man and woman on their 
honour to remember, when out 
in public places, that the streets 
belong to all of us, and that we 
should be at. our.'best in them, 
helping - to keep them sweet 
and clean and beautiful. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Poor Doggie 

W E read in the report of a dog 
show that “ dainty hair-brushes, 
combs, hair-dressing powders, and 
thermos flasks with warm water 
were laid out in front of the cages, 
and the proud owners of the favoured 
animals were in constant attendance 
upon the pets.” 

Poor doggies. t 

The Pen or the Sword for India 

The feeble-mindedness which so often 
surprises sensible people has been 
seen afresh in Lahore, where a crowd 
has been trying to deface the statue 
of Lord Lawrence 'because it has an 
inscription, “ Which Will You Have : 
Pen or Sword ? ” 

Lord Lawrence was a great governor 
who helped to give India peace and 
goodwill, and the vital question before 
India is plainly expressed in this 
inscription on his st'atue. 

The country has to choose between 
the pen and the sword. Before British 
rule it always had the sword, and 
British rule has tried to substitute the 
pen. ■ Without the influences intro¬ 
duced by British -rule India would 
quickly have the sword again as its 
controller. 

Instead of facing that vital fact its 
agitators think they are doing a, fine 
thing in chipping out ’ the question 
from the statue with a chisel. But 
the question stands to be everlastingly 
answered, whether it is chipped off a 
statue or not. 

Could feeble-mindedness farther go ? 
Yet these are the kind of men who 
think themselves, fit to guide and rule 
three hundred million people. . 

© 

In the Black Country 

Jn a house in a Black Country town 
.. a man lay dying. - ' ■ • ■ 

He was too ill, to be moved, and the 
only hope of saving his life was in 
filling his room with fresh air. 

The doctor ordered the windows to, 
be kept wide open, but this could not 
be done,.for.every day clouds of smoke, 
like fog, came from a factory near, 
carrying poisonous fumes and bad 
odours from the. work, which' 'was 
carried on there. The owner "of the 
factory would take no steps to prevent 
the evil, and he had to be prosecuted. 
The doctor came forward and offered 
his help to the local authority in their 
proceedings, and the whole of the resi¬ 
dents petitioned the court against the 
nuisance. 

It is a terrible thing that work qf 
this kind should be carried on in the 
midst of the homes of the people. 
There is a law to compel factory 
owners to take proper precautions, but 
often it is ignored, and when they are 
summoned the offenders escape on some 
technical point. 

In the cleaner and sweeter England of 
the next generation such things will 
be impossible. 


No Shop 

Qne of the judges, in trying a case 
the other day, was presented 
with the old problem of finding a 
definition of the word gentleman. 

He did not try to say anything 
witty or new on this matter, but 
quoted a very old definition which 
deserve? to live—“ A gentleman is 
■one who never mentions the word.” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

jyjn. Winston Churchill thinks there 
are many worse things than private 
life. He was always fond of the Army. 

. - S 

Two neighbours have quarrelled be¬ 
cause they dislike each other’s views. 
Pity they can’t change their sites. 

0 



London streets are so congested that 
they arc to be speeded up. But there 
will never be more than one Fleet Street. 

in 

The smallest State in Europe is said to 
be enjoying an idyllic existence. 

It will not long 
be the smallest 
State in Europe. 

0 

Holiday trains 
have started 
running. Not too 
fast for holiday 
makers to catch 
them, let us hope. 
: 0 

Those who arrive 
too early are 
always unpopu 1 ar. 
Even the worm 
turns against the 
early .bird. 

’ 0 

N ew spapers are 
said to be 
the eyes and ears 
of the public.- 
They are also its mouthpiece, but it 
keeps its nose to be led by. 

a 

The gentleman who declares it is as 
easy to grow wise as to grow 
foolish will find it easier still to grow 
cabbages. 

- - - E 

Jn .Austria thieves have stolen a rail¬ 
road which ascends a mountain. No 
matter. That sort of road is always up. 

0 

M°ths, it seems, have an aversion, 
from newspapers. Yet the views of 
some newspapers are quite moth-eaten. 

© 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
What would 
happen if the 
householder 1 e t 
go of it 


A Prayer for Our Country 

Lord! while for all mankind we pray, 
Of every clime and coast,. 

O hear us for our native land,' 

The land we love the most. 

0 guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless ; 

With prosperous times our cities crown 
Our fields with plenteousness. 

Unite us in the sacred love 
Of knowledge, truth, and Thee ; 

And let our hills and valleys shout 
The songs of liberty. 

Lord of the nations, thus to Thee 
Our country we commend ; 

Be -Thou her refuge and her trust, 

Her everlasting friend ! 

, John Reynf.i l Wrftford 


John Morley 

A very wise man, who has long been 
silent, has written a letter that 
is most refreshing to those who have 
often sat at his feet and trusted him. 

He is now eighty-four years old, and 
several years ago he wrote a book 
which was very beautiful in its con¬ 
tents, and more beautiful in its ending, 
except that it seemed to be a farewell. 

How he could cease his thinking 
aloud one could not understand. That 
he could never cease thinking to him- 
.self we knew. But we wanted to know 
what he was thinking as he sat in his 
library, growing on into the eighties. 

Now he has written a letter telling 
us some of his thoughts, in this 
rapidly-changing world; and they 
are as wise thoughts as ever. 

John Morley is his name—Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn his title. 

Here we will sort out from his letter 
some thoughts for thoughtful people. 

The Generous Salutation 

The people of Montrose, whom he 
honoured by his parliamentary ser¬ 
vice in past years, had sent him h 
message of “ remembrance and affec¬ 
tion,” with the fine assurance that 
“your example is ever before us;” 
and, as might be expected, he replied 
to what he calls “ the generous 
salutation from my former comrades 
on the battlefield.’-’ • • 

We see at once .that his hand has 
not lost any of its skill in tire phrasing 
of fit words. 

He makes it clear that he thinks the 
principles he believed in in the past 
held more meaning than can be ex¬ 
tracted from the jumble of catch cries 
used today. - - 

He describes the present political 
parties as “ bottles with bits of the 
old labels.” Once more he recalls 
men’s attention to Cobden’s principle 
of the interdependence of the nations 
of the world. 

He uses a hew word for the aims 
that are being adopted now by many— 
Sociocracy, or the service of society ; 
and in this connection he says to the 
friend to whom his letter is written : 

You may remember some words of Bacon 
inscribed on the stone mantel by the fire¬ 
side in my library : “ The nobler a soul is, 
the more objects of compassion it hath.” 

What is Liberty ? 

How pleasant it is to think of John 
Morley living in his library with tho:c 
beautiful words before his eyes ! 

Commenting on the trust men put 
in Liberty, he says that a learned 
student knew well over two hundred 
definitions of Liberty, and much 
depends on which definition is chosen. 

Lastly he quotes some supremely 
true words used by Oliver Cromwell, 
“ What liberty and prosperity depend 
upon are the souls of men, and the 
spirits which are the, men.” 

It is the central truth of life that, 
John Morley brings to mind afresh in 
that quotation : that is, if the inner 
mind of men is right all is right and 
all difficulties disappear. 

There are some enemies so base that 
even to hold them captive is a kind of 
dishonour. John Ruskin 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


SEEING ACROSS 
EUROPE 

AMAZING MIRAGE 

A Vision in the Alps of Ships 
in the Channel 

HOW IT HAPPENED 

There is a popular idea that the 
mirage is seen only in the desert and at 
sea, but such is not the case, for mirages 
may be seen in most unromantic places; 
and dwellers in London and Paris are 
able from time to time to see a mirage 
in their own city. 

But probably .the most extraordinary 
case of a mirage ever recorded was that 
seen by a British military officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neame, in the Alps, 
on a -recent May day, when the weather 
.was perfect and visibility good. 

Mirages are by no means uncommon 
in the Alps. Professor Tyndall and 
other scientists have described these 
strange appearances as they saw them 
when on the mountains, but the objects; 
brought close were rarely more than a 
few' miles distant. 

Looking Across the Valley 

Colonel Neame, however, saw, and 
was able to identify, places 150 miles 
away, and on one occasion saw steamers 
passing down the English Channel. 
In other words, he was apparently able, 
owing to a strange condition of atmo¬ 
sphere, to look right across Europe and 
. see objects 400 _ miles away. Such a 
mirage is extremely rare, if not quite 
unprecedented. 

The colonel was on the Finsteraarhorn, 
in^the Bernese Oberland, at a height of 
13,800 feet, when he saw clearly the 
Black Forest, 150 miles to the north, and 
a number of towering Alpine peaks 
. situated 30 or 40 miles away, all of 
which he was able to recognise and 
identify, for they seemed to be only across 
. the next valley. 

A Sight that Vanished 

Suddenly, at 11.55 a.m. (says the Colonel 
in describing his experience in a letter to 
The Times) the image of a ship appeared 
in the sky just to the east of Eiger Peak, 
floating in a blue shimmer' beyond the 
visible horizon. This lasted for a minute 
- or so, arid then vanished. 

Very soon after a line of five ships 
appeared farther east, funnels and masts 
dearly distinguishable. This image lasted 
for some fifteen minutes, and varied in its 
dearness from time' to time. The ships 
appeared, of course, greatly exaggerated in 
size, and were right way up, not inverted. 
The direction of the five ships was in a line 
from Finsteraarhorn through Grindelwald. 
On reference to an atlas, this brings their 
position on the nearest sea to approxi¬ 
mately the eastern exit of the English 
Channel into the North Sea, a distance of 
some 400 miles. 

Napoleon’s Men See the Mirage 

Colonel Neame’s account is confirmed 
by a fellow traveller, who was with him 
at the time, Mr. Smythe. It was cer¬ 
tainly an amazing experience, and so far 
as records go it seems to be unique for 
an English traveller to have looked across 
Europe from Switzerland in the south 
and seen what was passing within a few 
-.miles of his native land. 

The science of the mirage is not fully 
understood even yet, and it was on ly when 
Napoleon and his army were in Egypt, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
that any, idea was obtained as to the 
cause of this strange phenomenon. The 
soldiers were often disappointed, when 


There are now 1034 women magis¬ 
trates in England. 

M.. Charles de Freycinet, three times 
Prime Minister of France, has died at 
the age of 94. 

IVloving Tutankhamen’s Treasures 

The transport to Cairo of the art 
treasures found in Tutankhamen’s tomb 
at Luxor has now begun. 

Famous Spire Struck by. Lightning 

The fine spire of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Worcester, 245 feet high, has been 
struck by lightning and cracked. It was 
built in *1773 to replace a previous spire 
destroyed by lightning. 

Airman’s Prize of £40,000 

The Italian Government is offering 
a prize of 740,000, to the first pilot who 
flies from Rome to Buenos Aires, calling 
at Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo, 
and completing the journey in 15 days. 


Continued from the previous column 
in the desert, at seeing what appeared to 
be water and shady trees, and, on 
running up, to discover that they had been 
deceived by a vision and that only hot 
sand existed at the place. The scholars 
Napoleon had taken to Egypt with the 
army were as much surprised as the 
soldiers, but they arrived at an expla¬ 
nation, which is still believed to be the 
true one. 

It is supposed that between the 
spectator and the distant object brought 
near, the curve of the Earth has above it 
many layers of atmosphere of varying 
temperatures and densities. As the 
rays of light pass from the distant object 
they are bent at different angles owing 
to the varying densities, and so the 
vision of the object is carried round the 


The United States imported £1, 700,000 
worth of Chinese hair nets last year. 

The Government of Ulster, has in¬ 
troduced a Bill for the prohibition of the 
sale of drink by grocers. 

French Summer Time 

France has rejoined Britain and Bel¬ 
gium in adopting summer time, and 
expects to save 200,000 tons of coal,this 
year by doing so. 

A Beautiful Bible 

A rich citizen of Milan has given over 
^47,000 for a beautifully illuminated 
manuscript Bible, which took ten years 
for its writing in the fifteenth century. 

The Zeppelin Sheds 

The last of the revolving Zeppelin 
sheds, from which the Zeppelins used to 
fly to England, has just been broken 
up at Nordholz. It was 800 feet long, 
220 feet wide, and 136 feet high. 


curve of the Earth and appears near to 
the spectator, deceiving him as to its 
true position. 

There are certain places, like the Straits 
of Messina, where mirages are quite 
common occurrences, and during the 
past year a mirage brought the French 
coast in appearance very near to the, 
English shore on more than one occasion. 
The condition of the atmosphere is, of 
course, responsible in all cases for this 
freak of vision. 

In the Arctic, mirages are quite 
frequent, and whale-fishers often discover 
the whereabouts of their fellows or other 
ships by seeing these vessels suddenly 
appear in the air, though the ships them¬ 
selves are out of sight below the horizon. 
The image is often multiplied, and is 
sometimes also inverted. 


WARDENS OF JUSTICE 
IN LONELY PLACES 

POLICE HEROES OF THE 
FAR NORTH 

An Eight-Hundred-Mile 
Journey After an Eskimo 

WHAT ONE MAN DID 

No body of men who serve the public 
have a more splendid record than the 
Canadian Mounted Police, formerly 
called the North-West Mounted Police. 

Few'in number, they have patrolled 
for generations the wild hunting-lands 
of the Far North, and have made it their 
pride that no dangerous criminal should 
ever evade capture. . . 

Formerly their watchfulness was 
exercised to prevent violence among 
Indians, half-breeds, and trappers. Now 
they have extended the range of their 
patrols and stations to the edge of the 
Arctic Ocean, and preserve order among 
the Eskimos also, One of their stations 
is oriHerschel Island, in the Arctic Ocean. 

A fresh instance of the heroism of 
these mounted police, who in winter 
mount sledges and drive teams of dogs, 
has occurred, and will serve as a sample 
of the fine work done. 

A Desperate Eskimo 

An Eskimo of a reckless nature, unlike 
most of his race, who are kindly people, 
killed a trader, stole his goods, and 
carried them off to a distant part of the 
coast. He was followed and caught by 
a mounted constable, who brought him 
for trial to the, mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, but just before that destination, 
was reached the Eskimo stole the 
constable’s revolver, shot him, and again 
escaped through the trackless and almost 
uninhabited northern wastes; 

But Constable Stevenson was soon on 
his track, to keep up the reputation of 
the force for never allowing a man to 
escape from the net of justice, and he, 
too, found and captured the man. But 
he was now. 825. miles away from 
Herschel Island, where the man would 
be tried, and the winter snows were not' 
gone. Seven hundred of those miles 
must be travelled by land, and snow lay 
thick and rough beneath the runners of 
the sledge, on which six dogs must draw 
the guardian of the law and his prisoner 

The Lonely Journey 

Can you imagine the strain of that 
journey, alone with a daring and re¬ 
sourceful man, who twice had shown 
his disregard for human life ? But that 
Eskimo prisoner is now safe under lock 
and key, awaiting his trial when the 
weather will allow a judge to go so far 
north. Single-handed Constable Ste¬ 
venson guarded his man, and watched 
him night and day through that long 
and lonesome journey. 

It is the kind of thing the Mounted 
Police have done before, and will do 
again. It is the pride of the corps that 
they can do it. If one falls, as in this 
case, another does it. Heroism is re¬ 
garded as a matter of course in the wide, 
white, lonely northlands. 

RARE ELEMENT AS A 
MEDICINE 

Help for Anaemic Patients 

One of .the elements of comparatively 
recent discovery, germanium, which was 
found by Winkler in a new mineral in 
1885, has now been found to possess 
important medicinal properties. Many of 
the rare elements, like argon, have 
remained rare and simply curiosities for 
many years, but eventually a use for 
them has been discovered. 

Germanium has now proved to be of 
great value in the treatment of certain 
kinds of anaemia, and an announcement 
of its uses has been made by Professor 
Mueller, of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to the American Chemical Society. 


THE WIRELESS BUS 



The-proprietors of the Hertford motor-buses have had one of them fitted up with a wireless 
receiving instrument, and each evening the bus goes out to a village and gives the inhabitants 
a free concert. Here the driver is seen tuning his apparatus 
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WHITE MEN ABOUT 
THE WORLD 

WHERE THEY HAVE GONE 

Peopling the Great Spaces of 
the Empire 

INTERESTING FIGURES 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Nothing is more interesting or more 
important than the distribution of white 
men about the world. Since Christopher 
Columbus discovered America millions 
of white men have travelled across the 
ocean to build up great nations between 
Greenland and Cape Horn, and now 
North and South America between them 
have about 217,000,000 people, most of 
whom are either white or half-castes. 

America alone has now about 
108,000,000 people, and it is amusing to 
notice that since the war she has come 
to the conclusion that too many. 
Christopher Columbuses are making 
their homes upon her shores. 

Finding New Homes 

The discovery of ’ the great island 
continent of Australia has not caused so 
great' a movement of white men out of 
Europe,-but-Australia and New Zealand 
have between them now a : population of 
about seven millions and will doubtless 
grow enormously in the future. 

It is interesting to see how British 
emigration is going on. 

Before the war it had reached startling 
figures. In 1913, a year of very good trade, 
about 390,000 British people left this 
country. We can understand what a 
large figure this is when we remember 
that the excess of births over deaths 
before the war was about 500,000, so 
that .by emigration we parted with the 
greater part of our increase in population. 

Some people thought the emigration 
too big, while others declared that 
Britain could not support a much larger 
population and that it was good that 
people should find new homes abroad. 

Emigration Begins Again 

During the war, of course, emigration 
came to an end, but since the Armistice 
there has been a considerable resump¬ 
tion. Trade has been so bad, and there 
has been so much unemployment that 
doubtless millions would have emigrated 
if they could have found countries 
willing to take them ; but trade has 
been bad all over the world, so that at 
the very time when many of our people 
desired to emigrate they found it 
impossible to find situations abroad. 

So while we had 390,000 emigrants in 
1913, in 1921 there were about 200,000, 
and last year only i74,000, 

Actually the loss of British people by 
the country was less than these figures, 
because a certain number of our country¬ 
men return here every year. 

Let us see how many emigrants go to 
places in the British Empire. 

What the Empire Needs 

The officials tell us that of the 174,000 
who sailed away in 1922 to make 
homes out of Europe, 118,000—about 
two out of every three—went out to 
become British settlers. That is all to 
the good, for the Empire badly needs a 
large addition of white people. 

In the whole of the British Empire 
outside these islands there are under 
18 million whites, and even this small 
figure includes' the large Boer popu¬ 
lation of South Africa and the French- 
Canadian population of Canada. 

The Empire cannot possibly make 
great progress without considerable 
additions to the white populations of 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, which between them have 
natural resources to support more than 
twice as many people as we have' in 
these little islands. It will be a splendid 
thing when the Britains beyond the 
seas havedrecome as great in population 
as in area and natural resources. 


VILLAGE MOVES 
40 MILES 

100 HOUSES CARRIED 
AWAY 

People Leaving a Forest After 
Cutting It Down 

TRACTOR LOAD OF 30 TONS 

Some Americans of Michigan are now 
carrying through one of the most re¬ 
markable house-moving enterprises ever 
undertaken.. They are moving for 40 
miles a whole village built about 25 
years ago. 

About 25 years ago the owners of a 
huge forest in Michigan decided to make 
use of the timber. After a short time the 
small town of Jennings was built, with 
a church, a town hall, a hospital, and 
several public buildings. Apart from 
these, the trading company had a saw¬ 
mill built, a big establishment for the 
chemical treatment of the timber, and 
dwellings for the housing of their staff. 

But the wealth of the forest slowly 
exhausted itself, leaving enormous wastes 
behind, and the time came when the work 
had to ‘ stop. Yet the company never 
thought of abandoning the village and 
its people: Why not move them all to 
Cadillac, 40 miles off in the woods, where 
the business could easily be carried on ? 

Strengthening the Roads 

. The idea having been worked out, the 
company ordered motor tractors with 
giant hauling engines to move each 
house as a whole, instead of taking it to 
pieces. A strong platform for a house 
was built of steel beams, supported on 
four powerful wheels. But that was not 
all, for the road had to be strengthened 
for such heavy weights to run, and the 
river bridge had to be .widened. 

All this being accomplished, however, 
the first houses were carried over with 
great success, all their goods and chat¬ 
tels and people being safely removed. 
It is reported that not a single window 
pane was broken, and that the motors 
took only about four hours to cover tiie 
40 miles from Jennings to Cadillac. The 
slow parts of the work are, of course, the 
loading and unloading of the houses on 
and off the tractor, and much time is 
taken also by the removal of telegraph 
and telephone wires, which’ often pre¬ 
vent the passing of a house. 

It is Interesting to know that the sizes 
of the houses vary from 22 ft. by 27 to 
22 by 36, that they weigh front 30 to 40 
tons each, and that there are one liu ndred. 

At the rate of four houses a week, it 
is expected that the whole village will 
soon be settled and working at Cadillac. 


REMEMBER THE DOG 
A Word for a Friend in Summer 

The hot weather is coming on. We 
had a.few days of it; and the secretary 
of that excellent institution, the Canine 
Defence League, sends out the’reminder 
that this is the time when we should 
think sympathetically of the wants of 
our friends the dogs. 

A dog keeps down his temperature 
by opening his mouth and putting his 
tongue out, and. cool water helps him 
to keep cooler, besides quenching his 
thirst. Therefore, we should remember 
his drinking bowl. Put it in a shady 
place and refill it several times a day. 

Also, kennels should be put in the 
shade in summer. A dog feels the heat 
badly. He shows that at once by seeking 
the shadiest spot if he is free to go where' 
he likes. 

This is the time to repay your dog’s 
fidelity by a little extra thoughtfulness. 


NEWS FROM THE 
VIKING AGE 

MEN BEFORE THE ESKIMO 

Discovery in an Old Churchyard 
in Greenland 

HISTORY READ IN CLOTHES 

By a Danish Correspondent 

A valued Danish correspondent sends us 
this interesting account of how the old Viking 
occupation of Greenland has been made clear 
in parts where only the Eskimos have been 
able to hold their own against the climate. 

We published some time ago the facts of the 
discovery of- the clothes of ancient Vikings 
still preserved in an old churchyard far north ; 
and now our correspondent gives us these 
further particulars concerning it. 

Readers of the C.N. follow, on the 
World' Map, the life and doings of the 
Eskimos in Greenland ; but where now 
those small, brown, 
Polar men work their, 
nimble k a y a k s, 
people of our own 
race formerly lived 
during not less than 
500years, from about 
a.d. 1000 to 1500. 

Eric the Red and 
his Icelandic descend¬ 
ants built in the snug 
_. ... ,, . , fiords, right uo to 

The 500 -year-old hoo 4 thc inlan | ice , their' 

homesteads of turf, their cow and horse 
stables, and their sheepfolds. 

Lately a remarkable light has , been, 
thrown on life in the far-away Northman 
colony through finds made by a Danish 
expedition at Ikigait, where the site of 
an old churchyard was being washed 
away by the sea. , 

The country being nearly devoid of 
■trees, it was often impossible to procure 
coffins for the dead, so, instead; they 
had po be swathed in their old clothes. 
In the process of time these clothes have 
been frozen up in the eternal tundra ice, 
and some of them can now be'taken out 
of the thawed-up soil in nearly the same 
condition as when they were placed in 
the earth 500 years ago. 

Dandies in Greenland 

Though made of the coarse frieze 
woven by the women up there, the 
garments correspond in their patterns 
completely to those known from the 
Gothic figures of saints in our cathedrals 
and-the many-coloured illuminations of 
the psalters. The long cloaks of the men 
and the women hang in broad, soft 
folds; and the men, like the Florentines 
of Dante anl the Englishmen of Chaucer, 
wear closed hoods with long tails. 

To the best of their ability people in 
Greenland, just as in Europe, played the 



BRITISH ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

The total value of all the roads and 
bridges in the British Isles is estimated 
at £900,000,000, while the value of the 
railways is £1350,000,000. It costs 
£50,000,000 a year to maintain thc 
British highways. 



Where the ancient garments were found 

dandy and tried to follow the fashions 
that wandered north from Italy and Paris. 

The communication' with Greenland 
was broken off toward the end of the 
fifteenth century. The last generations 
of the colonists waited in vain for the 
ships from home, and at last succumbed. 
Unearthed remains of skeletons prove 
that the last people were a poor, 
degenerated race, short and tiny, 
crooked and hunchbacked, a lamentable 
remnant of the proud Vikings who once 
took possession of the country. 

AIRMAN’S WONDERFUL FLIGHT 

An airman recently started at eight 
o’clock one morning from London and 
flew to Manchester. After picking up 
passengers he flew back, and after a rest 
started for Amsterdam, and came back 
to London the same day with more 
passengers, flying in less than twelve 
hours a thousand miles. 


THIS WONDER AGE 

A Paper All About It 

THE WIRELESS REVIEW 
AND SCIENCE WEEKLY 

> It is natural for the C.N., probably 
the most scientific newspaper in Great 
Britain, to welcome the growing interest 
in science.; for we believe that science 
is changing the world and will make it 
fit for all to live in. 

From the Stone Age to the Age of 
Wonder that we live in nothing more 
incredible has happened than is hap¬ 
pening now. Night after night . a 
prophecy many times made in these 
columns has come true : a multitude 
which no man can number sits listening 
every night to songs and lectures, bands ■ 
and plays, travelling on the wings of the 
wind. Is not the Invisible Audience of 
the Wireless Age the most miraculous 
thing that has happened in history ? 

Capturing the Imagination 

So that we cannot wonder that science 
is capturing the imagination of the ■ 
people; nor, as this is so, can we 
wonder at the coming of another 
scientific paper. The only thing to 
wonder at is the sort of paper it is. It 
has Sir Oliver Lodge as its scientific 
adviser, yet it is published at threepence 

It was Sir Oliver Lodge who won the 
first practical successes in wireless, and 
we congratulate the Wireless Review 
and Science Weekly on enlisting his 
association with this new enterprise. 
It must be said that the new paper aims 
high' and has great faith in itself, for 
they, have Marconi, too, and here, in 
•the first number, out today, Marconi 
writes about one of his new inventions. 

Another professor writes to tell us . 
how to fit wireless on a' motor-car 01 
even on a. motor-cycle, and an article 
that boys will love shows how to. make 
a valve receiving set for a few pounds. 

Sir Oliver Lodge Talks 

We read of Einstein and his astonish¬ 
ing ideas, and Sir Oliver Lodge himself 
talks to us in a simple way about what 
the world is made of. Perhaps you 
think the chair you sit on is made of 
wood, and that the C.N. you read is 
made of ink and paper ; but Sir Oliver 
Lodge will tell you that it is all elec¬ 
tricity. Truly there is wonder enough 
in the world today, even if nothing new 
is found, to hold the minds of men 
enthralled for a hundred years. 

A paper that deals with all these 
things is sure of a fine welcome, and we 
wish the editor (Mr. Norman Edwards) 
and his staff a long and happy journey, 
through the world and all its marvels, 
through Time and all its secrets. It 
seems unnecessary for them to add to, 
the attractions of their programme, but 
we notice two prizes of £500 for people 
with good ideas. Truly the first number 
of the Wireless Review and Science 
Weekly is, for the price of threepence,’; 
rich value indeed. 


THE WAR BILL 
What Should Germany Pay ? 

The question of what Germany ought 
to pay, willingly and frankly, as a duty 
to the world for the damage she did 
wilfully is keeping Europe unsettled. 

The changes through which thc ' 
figures have passed in the last four years 
are as follows : 

First loose estimate, £ 16 , 000 , 000,000 
First total asked for, £ 11 , 500 , 000,000 
Later French proposal, £6600,000,000 
British suggestion, £2500,000,000 
German conditional offer now, £1500,000,000 

The conditions attached to this new 
offer by Germany were entirely un¬ 
acceptable to other nations, and a further’ 
offer is expected. The dispute ranges up 
and down these figures, and all the world 
waits to know where they can be just tv 
and finally fixed between the quite im¬ 
possible extremes. The banking opinion 
of the world is that the British suggestion 
is the sum that will ultimately be paid. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


EARTH'S LITTLE 


shanghai 

THE MEETING PLACE OF 
THE NATIONS 

The civilised world has been looking 
toward China with new wonder owing 
to the capture by brigands of a modern 
railway train running between Shanghai, 
the great seaport of central China, and 
Peking, the capital of the empire. 

The strangeness of such an occurrence 
is made the greater when we realise the 
immense importance of Shanghai. 

It is the seaport which, more than any 
other, serves the densely peopled regions 
of central China with the world’s goods. 
Eighty years have passed since Shanghai 
was opened to British trade by a na¬ 
tional agreement, and it has been grow¬ 
ing ever since. Now all the trading 
nations have settlements there, really 
a city of their own, ruled according to 
European laws, and they manage their 
own municipal affairs. 

An Unhealthy Site 

The Chinese census gives the joint 
population of the Chinese city and the 
European settlement as 1,550,000, so 
that it is about half as populous again 
as any city in Britain, exceptLondon. 

It is visited every year by at least 
20,000 ships of one kind or another, with 
about 16,000,000 tonnage, doing an 
annual trade approaching £85,000,000. 

Shanghai stands about 12 miles up a 
tidal river, the Hwang-pu, which, at that 
distance away, empties itself into the 
estuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, the great 
central river of China. 

The.'site is flat and unhealthy. Be¬ 
fore the coming of Europeans it was a 
reed-covered swamp, and still the native 
city is decimated from time to time by 
the diseases which have largely been 
overcome in countries where sanitation 
is understood and intelligently managed. 
Smallpox, cholera, dysentery, and ma¬ 
larial fever remain frequently-recurring 
dangers in the native city, but the 
well-arranged European part is com¬ 
paratively healthy, though the summer 
is intensely hot, and the changes of 
temperature are rapid. 

The Fertile Plain 

The country inland of Shanghai is a 
fertile plain, intersected by water¬ 
courses, cultivated to the fullest extent 
throughout its 45,000 square miles, and 
densely populated. Here is grown the 
rice that feeds Shanghai and other 
cities and stocks the junks that trade 
along the coast and crowd the rivers. 

.Shanghai stands between the patient 
agriculture of China and the industries 
of the world beyond the seas, and brings 
them into touch with each other. It 
has docks for the repairing of ships, and 
stores for fitting them for their return 
journeys. But in recent years it has 
started manufactures of its own—cotton, 
woollen, and silk factories; foundries and 
engineering works ; and since China 
began to grow wheat it has become the 
chief centre for flour mills. 

A Great Wireless Station 

It is modern enough to have cigarette 
and match factories. Its central posi¬ 
tion and dependence on shipping have 
led to its being one of the principal wire¬ 
less stations in the Far East. 

In some respects it gives a lead to 
other Chinese cities. One of the needs 
of the great unwieldy empire is that it 
should have a common currency, or 
coins of the same value and make, cir¬ 
culating in every province, and the Mint 
at Shanghai is trying to set a national 
standard for the several other mints that 
are officially allowed. 

We see, then, how vastly important 
is this great seaport, ever growing and 
' coming nearer in its industries to the 
ways of the West, yet not able to defend 
from brigands its people who are travel¬ 
ling inland to extend their business. 
Outside it' ancient barbarism waits to 
pounce on modern progress. 


All questions must be asked on-postcards; 
address. The Editor regrets that' it is n< 

How Old is the World ? 

No one can say, but certainly many mil¬ 
lions of years. 

How Do the Male and Female Magpie 
Differ ? 

The female is slightly smaller and duller 
in plumage than the male. 

How Many Different Kinds of British 
Orchids Are There ? 

A. D. Webster, in his “ British Orchids,” 
describes 64 different species. 

What is the Millennium ? 

The thousand years of Christ’s personal 
reign on Earth predicted in the twentieth 
chapter of the Book of Revelation'. 

Are There Police Quarters Inside the 
Marble Arch, London ? 

Not in the - Marble Arch, but in the 
Victory Arch at the top of Constitution Hill. 
Is Wireless an Echo? 

No ; an echo is the reflection of a sound¬ 
wave, and wireless is the reproduction of a 
sound or signal transmitted across A 
distance by waves in the ether of space. 
What is the Holy Land of Japan Where 
No One May be Born or Die? 

This is the beautiful island of Miyajima, 
where deer are protected and are so tame 
that they feed out of the hand. ' 

What Was the White Bird I Saw Sitting 
on a Blackbird’s Nest the Other Day ? 
Probably it was an albino or.-white black¬ 
bird. It would not be strange that its mate 
was an ordinary black blackbird. 

Why Does Not a Fly Flying in a Moving ■ 
Train Get Dashed Against the Wall ? 

. , Because all in the train, including the air 
in the compartment and the fly, have the 
speed of the train. They all form part of a 
unity rushing forward. 

What Should Pigeons Be Fed On ? 

Tick beans, peas, wheat, barley, tares, 
small maize, with occasional supplies of 
hemp, canary-seed, buckwheat, and 
millet. Beans, peas, and maize should be 
given in winter, and wheat, barley, and 
tares in summer. 

What Causes Thunder and Lightning? 

Lightning is the spark of an electric dis¬ 
charge between two clouds, and the thunder 
is the sound of the discharge. As sound 
travels far less slowly than light, we hear 
the thunder after we see the lightning. 

How Do Goldfish Lay Their Eggs? 

They affix their spawn to waterweeds, 
especially to anacharis, and as soon as it is 
deposited it should be removed to another 
tank or vessel, or the older fish will eat it. 
If they do not swallow the spawn they will 
eat the young fry when hatched out. 

Is Money Wealth? 

In the true sense, no, for wealth is weal 
or welfare, and this term can only be used 
of things that are in themselves beneficial, 
such as food, houses, trains, clothes, and so 
on. Money, however, in a civilised country 
is wealth in the sense that it is the means of 
obtaining these necessities' and luxuries. 

What Is the Origin of the Hot Cross Bun ? 

Dr. Brewer says hqt cross buns were 
'originally made by Roman priests in 
honour of Diana about the spring equinox. 
Later they were made from the dough 
needed for the Host in Christian worship, 
and the cross was put on as a sacred symbol. 
Gradually the practice of making such buns 
at Good Friday became general. 

Why Does a Towel Suck up Water When 
One End is Immersed ? 

It does this by what is known as capillary 
attraction. A towel is really a complicated 
system of little tubes made by the mesh of 
the material, and when little tubes are 
placed in water the water runs up inside 
them. We can see this by dipping a very 
fine glass tube into a bowl of water. 

Why Do We Get Stitch in the Side When 
We Run ? 

We use up oxygen very quickly when we 
run, and need a quick renewal, which causes 
us to breathe rapidly by means of the great 
breathing muscle, the diaphragm. This is 
attached to the ribs, and, as the ribs move 
rapidly in quick breathing, one of the attach¬ 
ments of the diaphragm gets strained. 

What is a Dabchick Like ? 

The male dabchick, or little grebe, is about 
nine and a half inches long, and the female 
rather smaller. In form it is something like 
a duck. Its head, back of the neck, and 
upper parts are dark brown ; the cheek, 
throat, and sides of the neck chestnut; the 
underparts greyish white and browner on the 
flanks ; the bill horn-coloured ; and the legs 
and toes dull green. - - . 


one question on each card ( with name and. 

-t possible to answer all questions sent in. 

Why Does a Heavy Object when Dropped 
Not Fall Perpendicular ? 

This is due to the rotation of the earth, 
.which deflects the’ object.,. . 

Where Does the Cuckoo Spend the 
Winter? 

Our English cuckoos go as far south as 
Natal when they fly away later in the.year. 

How Long Does a Rabbit Live ? 

The average is .five years, though occa¬ 
sionally a rabbit may live longer. 

What is Done With Sugar Beet After the 
Sugar is Extracted? 

It is fed fresh to cattle or put down in 
silos for future use as cattle food. 

What is Instinct ? 

A natural tendency or impulse to certain 
acts that seem rational, but are not due to 
conscious design at all. 

Is It True That When a Rat Loses a Leg 
Another Grows ? 

No; this does not happen in the case of 
any mammal, but lobsters and crabs grow 
new claws to replace lost ones. 

How Many Gold Leaves Form a Pile One 
Inch High ? 

Gold leaf varies in thickness, but gold can 
be beaten out so thin that 300,000 sheets are 
required to make a pile one inch high. 

In What Substances is Silver Found ? 

It is found native, or practically pure, and 
in the metallic ores pyrargyrite,, or dark-red 
silver-ore, proustite, or light-red silver-ore, 
and tetrahedrite, or. grey : copper ore," in 
which the copper is in part replaced by'silver. 
Is It True That the Whole of the World’s 
People Could Stand on the Isle of Wight? 

Obviously no, for the Isle of Wight is 
only 145 square miles in extent, or, roughly,. 
28 million square feet, and the world’s 
population is 1747 millions. . Each person 
would require at least two square feet of space. 

Do Birds and Fish Have Brains? 

Certainly they do, though they are. much 
less highly developed than ours. In a fish’s 
brain the cerebral hemisphere, or part 
where the thinking is done, is very small, 
and the cerebellum, or part that keeps an 
orderly grip over the mechanism of move¬ 
ment, is very large. 

How Do Thrushes Find Worms? 

It is believed'that the sense of hearing 
rather than that of sight is relied on-. A 
thrush will remain motionless for a moment 
or two and then go to a spot where-no worm 
is visible, dig its beak into the ground, .and 
draw one out., Thrushes are also seen , to 
tap on the ground with their beaks to scare 
the worms up.. 

What is the Origin of the Expression 
“ Tom Tiddler’s Grqund ” ? 

This occurs in. one of Dickens’s Christmas 
stories, and is, according. to Dr. Brewer, 
a contraction of "Tom t’ Idler.” In the 
game of “ Tom Tiddler ” one boy stands on 
a hillock or path, and has to bestir himself 
if he is to catch trespassers. If he fails to 
move quickly he is " Tom the Idler.”- 

What Were the Months of the French 
Revolutionary Calendar? 

Vendcmiaire, beginning September -22; 
Brumaife, beginning October 22 ; Friniaife, 
November 21; Nivose, December 21 ; 
Pluviose, January 2o;'Ventos‘e, February 19; 
Germinal, March 21; Floreal, . April 20; 
Prairial, May .20 ; Messidor, June 19; 
Thermidor, July, 19; Fructidor, August 18. 

Why Do We Laugh at a Good Joke ? 

The only answer-we can give is that we 
are made that way. Our bodies are made so 
as to do certain things when certain things 
are done to them, and these actions’arc 
called reflex actions. We hear a joke that 
appeals to our«sensc of humour, and, in 
spite of ourselves, We laugh, just as we shut 
our eyes instinctively when we see a 
bright light. ■' ■' 

How is Expansion Allowed for in the 
Forth Bridge ? 

The bridge, being of metal, necessarily 
shrinks and expands to a considerable degree 
as the weather, is cold or warm, and due 
allowance is made for this at the points 
where the end cantilevers rest on the 
viaducts and at the junctions of the canti¬ 
levers on - Inchgarvie Rock and the sus¬ 
pended girders. 

Why Does Raip Gome Down in Drops ? 

When warm air laden with moisture 
comes in contact With a cold current, the 
moisture is condensed into minute particles 
of waiter, and these tend to unite into larger 
particles. When-they reach a certain size 
and weight the.air can no longer support 
them, and they fall as raindrops 1 . 


SISTER 

BRIGHTEST OF THE 
SMALLER WORLDS 

Where a Man Could Jump 
Over a Church 


HOW TO SEE VESTA 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


A little world, no wider than England, 
may bo found by anyone prepared to 
spend a few minutes in methodical 
observation for a few evenings during 
the next fortnight. 

The minor planet Vesta is the brightest 
of an immense family of little worlds, or 
planetoids—asteroids they are often in¬ 
correctly called. About a thousand are 
known, named, and numbered. 

It requires a clear, dark night and 
very good sight to perceive Vesta with 
the naked eye, for, being of barely sixth 
magnitude,.she is just at the limits of 
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Where to find Vesta in the Constellation of Leo 


vision. Glasses are needed, for we get no 
real dark night just now, and it is in the . 
south-west, where the twilight lingers, 
that we have to seek her. . 

Eleven p.m. is the best time to look, 
and the exact spot may be easily found 
by those who know where the constella¬ 
tion Leo is. It is a long and distinctive 
group of fairly bright stars, occupying 
an area of the sky larger than the Plough. 

Most of these stars are shown on our 
star map, and will be found almost mid¬ 
way between the south-west horizon 
and. overhead. 

Vesta is passing through the left-hand . 
portion of this constellation, and by 
about Friday next, June 8, should be in 
a line with' Delta arid Theta, and due 
south of them in the position indicated. 

World only ,243 Miles Across 

There are in this region three or four 
small stars a little brighter than Vesta, 
and a few just visible in the glasses that 
are not so bright. So, to distinguish . 
Vesta from the rest, it is. a help to mark 
down on paper these little stars, showing 
their positions relative to one another. 

This should be done early in the week, 
if possible, when Vesta is south-west : 
of Theta. . In the course of the week 
and the week.following the point that is 
Vesta will have moved among the others, 
which will have remained fixed. 

Vesta is of great interest. Her 
diameter being only 243 miles, we could 
travel round this little ,world in an ex¬ 
press train at 60 miles an hour in 12J 
hours. Very little is known of what con- , 
ditions are like .there owing to the 
planet’s great distance, which averages 
219 million miles from the Sun. Vesta 
is now about 230 million miles from us, - 
and her year consists of 1326 of our days. 

Has Vesta an Atmosphere ? 

She is, of all this-multitude of. minor 
planets, the one that affords the most 
evidence of possessing . an atmosphere. 
This is shown by her high aibedo, or light- 
reflecting power, which is almost'Squal 
to that of Venus, a cloud-covered world 
with a dense atmosphere. Spectroscopic 
evidence of this has also been obtained.. 

If this is.so it needs only a vivid imag¬ 
ination to people Vesta with myriads of 
Lilliputians, in size 'and energy propor¬ 
tionate to the planet. 

Beings as powerful as ourselves would . 
need to be careful, for gravity. is Iess / 
than.one thirty-second of what it is on 
our world, so there a pound would 
weigh less than half an ounce, and a man 
who. took, a five-foot'jump might find 
himself going over a church spire. G. F, M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy .in Africa 

What Has Happened Before 

Roger Blake and his two uncles meet a 
youth- in Cairo named Aclimet, who is 
strangely like the figure of King Sanka-ra 
on a three-thousand-year-old stone. His 
dead guardian has left him a papyrus in an 
ivory casket, telling him to seek out a 
hunter named Aluleh, at Kassala. 

Roger and his uncles are going to the 
Upper Nile, and they take Achmet with 
them. At Kassala they are rescued by 
Aluleh from bandits, who are in the pay of 
a lame man with one ear. 

Later they find a hieroglyphic stone and 
a golden bead of King Sanka-ra’s time. 

After three days' travel they are pursued 
by natives. 

CHAPTER 16 

A Forced March 

In after days Roger often smiled 
* at his recollections of the efforts 
made by the natives to hasten the 
march. They screamed, yelled, and 
prodded the camels, without much 
effect upon the pace of those un¬ 
gainly beasts, which now and then 
looked around as if inquiring what 
all the fuss was about. 

The order of march was somewhat 
altered. Dr. Paradine and Achmet 
led the way on their mules; then 
followed Hassan and the guide and 
others on foot; then the camels. 
Mr. James Paradine and Roger 
brought up the rear. 

! Roger was amused at the Doctor. 
To ward off the rays of the sun he 
opened a huge, green umbrella, and 
rode on under it, unconscious of the 
queer figure he cut. 

The country was much broken. 

. The track grew narrower, passing 
between a rugged wall of rock on 
the left and a gradual slope on the 
right. Presently the slope became 
steeper, and the path contracted 
still more, until it was a mere ledge, 
much encumbered with loose stones, 
large and small, through which the 
party had to thread their way 

Its windings prevented a clear 
view, either before; or behind, for 
more than a few minutes at a time. 
Mr. Paradine turned occasionally in 
his saddle and took a look, through 
his field-glasses. 

They seem to be in no hurry,” 
he said once. " I dare say they know 
about the" bottle-neck and think 
they'll trap us there.” 

In about an hour tile, ledge had 
narrowed to a width of scarcely 
eight feet. Fragments of rock fallen 
from the cliff on the left were so 
numerous that the party was com¬ 
pelled to halt and roll them down 
the slope in order to clear a prac¬ 
ticable path. 

•“ We couldn’t find a better place 
for a parley,” said Mr. Paradine. 
He shouted for the guide. " Just 
tell the men to lead the animals 
round the corner of that bluff there. 
Don’t roll over any more rocks, but 
build them up in a sort of wall, right 
across the track. - Leave a gap in it 
wide enough' for our mules to pass, 
.but have some stones ready to fill 
it up very quickly. Now I’m going 
to wait and talk to these Base 
fellows, and find out what they are 
really after.” 

-" Let me stay with you. Uncle,” 
said Roger. 

."No, no. You .go on with the 
rest. But I’ll tell you what you 
can do. Stop just round the corner, 
and poke your rifle out so that 
about half the barrel is showing. 
No firing, mind, unless I bid you. I 
don’t in the least expect a fight, but 
the sight of your rifle may have a 
good moral effect. • Now be off. 
Take the mule.” 

Mr. Paradine dismounted, and 
stood waiting in the centre of the 
track. By his side stood the guide. 
The rest of the party had disap¬ 
peared, but from round the corner 
came sounds of rocks being piled 
one upon another. 

It was perhaps a. quarter of an 
hour later when the pursuing party 
appeared, riding two and two. 
Roger, tingling with excitement 
and curiosity, watched them from 
the shelter of his rock. He saw that 


Q : : Told by 

Herbert Strang 

they were armed with oldriashioned | 
guns as well as with spears. 

As they defiled into view, he 
looked eagerly among.them for the 
face of the one-eared man. But he 
.was not among them. 

“ Perhaps it isn’t his lot, after all,” 
thought Roger, But he was con¬ 
scious of a strange feeling of un¬ 
easiness. • He had himself seen the 
one-eared man twice in Cairo; 
Achmet had seen him once in Kas¬ 
sala ; since then they had only 
heard of him. But even though 
keeping in the background, he 
seemed to exercise a sinister in¬ 
fluence upon the fortunes of the 
party, and Roger felt that he would 
be more comfortable' if the. man. 
would come into the open. 

CHAPTER 17 

In the Balance 

p reatly strung up, Roger watched 
the advance of the horsemen. 
They were finely built men, very 
dark of hue, clothed alike in the 
dirty white garments of inhabitants 
of the desert. * 

About a hundred paces along the 
track they halted and appeared to 
consult together. Then one of them 
advanced alone. In his right hand 
he held a spear ; his gun was. slung 
behind his back. Mr. Paradine, an 
erect, still figure, awaited him. ' 

He came’forward to within a few 
yards of the Englishman, then 
halted, making a slight gesture of 
greeting with his hand. Mr. Para! 
dine spoke in brief sentences to the 
guide, who ' translated’ to the 
stranger. Roger was too far away 
to hear his uncle’s words, and he 
.felt the tantalising impotence of a 
spectator looking on at a scene of 
which lie can only guess the 
meaning. • 

“ You are men of the Base tribe,” 
said , Mr. Paradine. " We arc Eng¬ 
lish travellers. Why are you fol¬ 
lowing us ? " 

” Is not this our hunting country, 
O stranger ? ” replied the man.; 
“ Have not our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers hunted here ? ” 
"True; and there is no reason 
why your fathers’ sons and grand¬ 
sons should not hunt here. I, too, 
am a hunter. But when I hunt, I do 
not follow the track of another 
hunter. I do not spoil his sport. 
There is plenty of room for all." He 
swept his arm round from east to 
west. “ Why, then, do you, well 
skilled In the ways of hunters, tread 
in the trail of my party ? ” 

“ Wily should I answer a 
stranger’s questions ? Yet I will 
do so. Know, then, that we Base 
hunt where we please. Moreover, 
this is our hunting-ground. Let 
strangers find their game elsewhere. 
None but Base may hunt here. Get 
you back to the north lands whence 
you came. Deliver up your arms 
and your camels, and you may 
depart in peace.!.’ 

" That is foolishness, O rover of 
the desert,’’ said Mr. Paradine. 

" Would you'ask a buffalo to give 
up its horns ? ” - 

"I should-take them,” said the 
man, flourishing his spear. 

Roger saw the movement, and 
tingled. Would his uncle raise his 
revolver ? ' Mr. Paradine stood 
motionless. 

" But let it be peace,” the Base 
went on. “ I will be generous. The 
strangers may keep their camels and 
their arms if they will deliver up the 
youth who travels with them. He 
is not of their'party nor of their 
blood.” 

“ And why do you ask for him ? ” 

“ Shall I wear out my tongue 
answering questions ? ” said the 
man impatiently. “ Give him tqus, 

I say, and begone.” 

“ It is not our custom to betray 
those who eat our salt.” Mr. 
Paradine’s tone became -stern. 

" Ask no more. Follow us no 
farther. Beware of the wrath of 
the white man, whose arm is long.” 

The Base laughed scornfully. 

“ It is a long way to Kassala,” 


he said. 11 Is the white stranger 
a lion ? Be it so; he'is as a lion 
in a - trap. He cannot slip out. 
Let him be wise, then, lest the 
hunters lose patience. 

Roger, realising froni the tones 
and gestures of the speaker that 
the situation was becoming strained, 
j glanced behind him to the spot 
where the servants were working 
at the barricade. With great satis¬ 
faction he saw that a wall of rock, 
four feet high, stretched across the 
track. 

" It is in the power of any man 
to choose between war and peace,” 
said Mr. Paradine. “ The wise 
man chooses peace. Only the 
foolish thrusts his head into the 
lion’s mouth. Hear this, then, O 
shameless and insolent one : If 
any man of you advances beyond 
the place where you raw stand, it 
is war.” 

Somewhat falteringly the guide 
translated this final speech. Mr. 
Paradine signed to him to return 
to the rest of the party. 

“ Stand ready, Roger! "liecalled. 

Roger moved his rifle, of which 
the Base. now caught sight, ap¬ 
parently for the first time. The 
guide came hastily past him. Then 
Mr. Paradine calmly turned his 
back and, with [unhurried step, 
followed the guide. 

" Whew ! ” he exclaimed, mop¬ 
ping his brow as he came to Roger. 
“That last half-minute was a bit 
of a strain. The fellow might 
easily' have put a bullet in my back. 
The look of your rifle-” 

“ It was your own bravery, 
Uncle," interrupted Roger. “ He 
looked struck all of a heap. But 
do tell me what you and he said." 

CHAPTER 18 
Roger Makes a Discovery 

■ IWt r. Paradine glanced back 
round the edge of the bluff. 

" They have gone back'; they 
are out of sight,” he said.' “ That’s 
very curious, after the fellow’s tall 
talk. Oh, certainly I’ll tell you 
all about it, but we’ll get on the 
other side of our barricade first! ” 

They passed through the gap. 
Hassan and Yakoub at once 
blocked it behind them. Dr. Para¬ 
dine was sitting on a rock, examin¬ 
ing through his spectacles the cast 
he had taken of the inscription on 
King Sanka-ra's stone. 

“ Well, James r ” he said, lookin g up. 

." I don't like the look of things, 
Ben,” said liis brother. "The 
Base have gone back, but-” 

“ Just as I said,” the Doctor 
interposed. “ They will not dream 
of interfering with Englishmen. 
All the years I have been in 
Egypt I have had no trouble either 
from men or animals. What’s that?” 

He turned hastily at the sound 
of a loud, hoarse bellow. One of 
the camels, becoming restive, was 
causing a great commotion among 
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the men and animals crowded on 
the ledge beyond. Ali, the fat 
Indian cook, who happened to be 
nearest to it, had caught it by the 
bridle, and was trying to draw it 
away from the mule to which it 
had apparently taken a sudden 
dislike. 

But the animal was not to be 
controlled by anyone except its 
own driver. It sidled, backed, and 
just as Mr. Paradine' shouted a 
word of warning it slipped over 
the edge and slithered helplessly 
down the slope. 

Ali had the presence of mind to 
release the bridle, but he was not 
quick enough to save himself from 
falling. With a yell of fright he 
toppled over, and bumped rather 
than rolled after the camel. 

Roger rushed with the rest of 
the party to the edge of the cliff 
and looked over. Exclamations of 
surprise broke from them all. 
There was the camel, far down, 
with its forelegs stretched over a 
projecting rock. Its burdens were 
scattered around it. But where 
was the man ? 

A moment afterwards a series of 
piercing yells proclaimed that he 
was, at any rate, still alive. And 
then, as though from out the solid 
cliff, a large animal sprang forth 
and bounded away with wonderful 
rapidity down the steep, slope, 
past the camel, down again, never 
pausing until it reached the broken 
plain hundreds of feet below. 
And then it vanished from sight 
among the boulders. 

" A magnificent leopard ! ” cried 
Mr. Paradine. “ But where on 
earth is that howling man of mine ? ’ ’ 

There was no sign of him, yet 
the cries continued. 

“I think I.know,” said Roger, 
after a few moments. •" Look 
down here, about twenty feet; 
isn’t there a sort of cleft in the 
cliff ? It looks, small from here, 
but I dare say it’s wide enough to 
hold Ali. The poor chap tumbled 
into the leopard’s den.” 

“ And terrified the poor beast 
out of its wits—no wonder 1 ” said 
his uncle, with a smile. " We must 
let Hassan down by a rope. Ali 
is, no doubt, too much scared to 
crawl out; I don’t think he's 
much hurt. He wouldn’t shout so 
lustily if he were.” 

In a few minutes the stout 
Indian was hauled up at the end 
of the rope. He groaned dismally. 

“ Ai, ai, sir, awful calamity I ” 
lie cried. " Plump, plop, I go. 
Great beast leapfrogs over me. 
Bones, bones all round me; bjg 
bones, little bones, clean as a new 
pin. I think of my bones.” 

“ None broken, I hope ? ” said 
Mr. Paradine. 

” No, sir; plenty of meat on 
them. Bruises galore, and awful 
strain on heart, sir.” ’ 

“ You’ll soon get over that. 
Now, Selim, go down carefully and 
bring up your camel. This rough 
country doesn’t suit the beasts. 
It’s a pity we brought them.” 

Roger watched the Arab crawl 
down the slope, induce the camel 
to rise, and haul it back to the 
ledge With the aid of his comrades 
and the rope. And then Roger made 
liis way gingerly down to see with 
his own eyes the leopard’s den. 

Ali’s report had been in nowise 
exaggerated. The floor of the cave 
was strewn with bones and skulls; 
and Roger was amazed at the 
strength of the animal which had 
carried up, over ground so diffi¬ 
cult, victims sometimes larger 
than itself. 

As he turned to climb back, he 
chanced to look down the cliff 
side. His eye was caught by a 
moving object far below, close to 
the base of the cliff. It was the 
figure of a native, creeping stealthily 
from rock to rock. 

In a moment he was followed by 
another, by a third, by a fourth. 
Roger realised that they were out 
of sight of his party on the ledge. 
They were hidden by the hummock 
that had checked Ali’s fall. 

He ; drew back, and clambered 
quickly up the slope. 

" Uncle," he said, “ some of the 
Base, on foot, are creeping along 
the foot of the cliff.” 

I TO EE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He ? 

A Great Conqueror 

'T'he little son of a great general 

■ was taken, by his father on 
one of his foreign campaigns, and 
at the early age of nine learned 
the art of war, of which lie was 
to become one of the greatest 
masters of ancient times. 

His country was at war with 
another great power for more 
than a century, and each strove 
for the supremacy in the- world 
of their day. The bitterness of 
the struggle may be gathered 
from the fact that when the boy 
was a child his father made 
him swear eternal hatred against 
his people’s foe, a terrible train¬ 
ing for a young boy. 

At eighteen he went into 
battle with his father, and when 
that parent was slain was ap¬ 
pointed to the chief command. 

The great aim and ambition 
of his life now became the con¬ 
quest of his enemy’s land, and in 
preparation for this he conquered 
an adjoining country so that 
he might have a base from which 
to attack the foe, his own 
country being across the seas. 

At last all was ready for the 
campaign, and, gathering an 
army of nearly 60,000 troops, 
which included cavalry and 
elephants, he crossed two great 
mountain ranges and-performed 
one of the most wonderful 
military marches in history. 

During the passage across the 
mountains his troops were fiercely 
attacked by the mountaineers 
and suffered severely, and when 
he came down into the plain he 
had lost more than half liis army. 

Nevertheless he went forward, 
and, being attacked by the 
enemy, defeated them again and 
again, and at last destroyed their 
army, killing a great number and 
capturing 15,000 prisoners. His 
troops also suffered in the cam¬ 
paign, and he himself lost the 
sight of an eye through disease. 

The enemy gathered" a fresh 
army, and this, too, was anni¬ 
hilated, and nearly 50,000 men 
are said to have fallen." The 
hostile capital lay open to the 
invader, but he did not march 
thither, and from this time his 
fortunes changed. 

He was not supported from 
the home country as he should 
have been, his troops grew fewer, 
a reinforcing army under his 
brother was defeated, and at 
last he himself had to return 
home to oppose an enemy army 
that had landed. in. his' native 
land. He was defeated ‘in a 
great battle and had to make a 
humiliating peace. 

Again he prepared to fight 
the foe, but his enemies in¬ 
trigued against him, and he 
had to flee 
as an exile 
from his coun¬ 
try. The foe 
pursued him, 
and • in order 
to avoid being 
taken by them 
he at last took 
poison It was 
a tragic end to a thrilling caieer. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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^Uhe Fields fQreathe Sweet , the ‘Daisies Kiss Our Feet 
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DF MERRYMAN 

'£jje teacher was trying to impress 
the elements arithmetic upon a 
class of small boys. 

“ You must remember,” she said, 
“-that we cannot subtract one thing 
from another unless they are of the 
same denomination. For instance, 
we cannot take three pencils from 
six marbles, and we cannot take 
two apples from three oranges.” 

A thoughtful boy at the bottom 
of the class put up his hand and said, 
“ But, teacher, surely we can 
take four apples from two trees ? ” 


What is it that flies high, flies low, 
has no feet, and .yet wears 
shoes out ? Dust. 


0 


0 


Built-up Name 

]VJy head is ten times ten, 

My body is but one ; 

Just add five hundred more and 
then, 

Though mighty with the .mightiest 
men, 

My history is done. 

Although I own 
No royal throne, 

Throughout the Sunny South, on 
fame I stand alone. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Twickenham ? 
The derivation of Twickenham is 
not quite certain. Some au¬ 
thorities think it means the home of 
Twica, the name of some person 
Whose house was a local landmark ; 
'and others believe it means the 
house at the place where two roads 
meet. In old English twicen means 
a place where two roads meet. 

□ 0 0 

Why is a philanthropist like a 
horse ? 

Because his steps are arrested by 
the cry of woe. 

0 3 0 

The Ridiculous Calendar 



The Quitch 

The summer heat in Nowhere 
Land 

Is at its height in June, 

Yet little breezes, when they blow, 
Are not an unmixed boon. 

You see, they- twist the flabby trees 
And make them so unsightly 
. That all the animals come out 
To pull the trees straight nightly ! 



The Snaggle 

Some beasts enjoy the fun—the 
Quitch, 

For instance, always likes 
To straighten trees that have been 
bent • 

Till they’re as straight as spikes ; 
But others hate, to do it, and 
The Snaggle slips away, , . 
- Saying, “ Why should one work in 
June ?. 

I’d sooner go and play ! ” 


The Beginning and the End 
\ hungry traveller entered the 
only hotel in a little village and 
was shown into the dining-room. 

“ Let me see the bill of fare, 
please,” he said to the waiter. 

“ Well, sir, I’m afraid we haven’t 
got one,” replied the waiter. “ But 
will you have sausages and mashed 
potatoes ? ” 

“ No, thank you ; I never eat 
sausages.” 

“ Then I’m sorry, sir, but dinner 
is over.” 

0 0 0 
Name and Address 



These pictures represent a name and ad¬ 
dress. Can you find out what they are P 

Solution next week 

m 0 0 

Why is a beggar mending his 
clothes like a rich man ? 
Because he is making up his 
rents. 

0 0 0 

Quite Authentic 

QNE of the side-shows attached to 
a travelling circus was a museum 
of curiosities, and among the 
exhibits was a, human skull which 
the showman described as the 
skull of Oliver Cromwell. 

A visitor with some historical 
knowledge saw this and expressed 
his doubts. 

“ I am afraid you have been mis¬ 
led, - my friend,” he said. “ This 
cannot possibly be Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s skull. Cromwell had a very 
large head, but this is quite a small 
skull.” 

The showman, however, was 
equal to the occasion. 

“Quite so,” he replied, “but, 
you see, this was Cromwell’s skull 
when he was a boy.” 

3 0 0 

Wh r n was it that the rose rose ? 
When it saw the rain drop. 

O 0 0 

What Am I ? 

Jn a bam or a cottage I often 
appear. 

But when in a palace, oh, how the 
folks stare 1 

Not me, nor my mother, can ladies 
endure, ■ 

For I, like the ladies, have charms 
to allure, 

And dare to assert it; nor vain is 
the boast, - 

A\y captives oft number a moderate 
host. 

Secured by my mother in some snug 
retreat, 

I’m bound to support her whene’er 
she thinks meet, 

Till some cruel wretch shall our resi- 
1 dence spy. 

Then, forced to submit, we descend 
.from on high; 

When death and destruction too 
• often ensue, 

We are tortured, abused, nay, and 
trampled On, too. Answer next week 


0 


0 


\\7hen is a man forced to keep his 
word ? 

When nobody will take it. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Queer Arithmetic 

XI X. I taken leaves XX 
A Riddle in Rhyme • Alexander 
Curtailed Word Party, part, par, pa 


Jacko the Wrecker 


■"The day after her arrival Cousin Ethel said: "I’ve been 
r down to the river and made friends with an old man 
called Crabb. He lets out boats in the summer, and he says 
I may have one called the Sea Maid whenever I like.” 

“ Are yon allowed in a boat alone ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Jacko 
in alarm. .• 

“ Oh, yes ! ’’ replied Ethel. “ They say I’m as good a man in 
a boat as Daddy.” 

After tea Ethel came up to Jacko and said ; . 

“ If you’ll say you are sorry for being so horrid about playing 
with girls you can come in my boat.” 

“ I don’t want to,” snapped Jacko. “ I’ve got a boat of my 
own. I’ll never play with you.” • 

He stalked oil to the river bank. There lay the old punt 
Adolphus had given Jacko when he was tired of it. Though 
verv weatherbeaten it was still seaworthy. 

, That afternoon-Jacko and Ethel rowed up and. down past 
each other, showing off for all they were worth. Jacko was. 
hatching a plot besides poling a punt. - 

After tea he stole down to Crabb’s boathouse. He pulled out 
the bung from the Sea Maid, and put a small piece- of dark rag 
in the hole. It would soon float out, and the boat would fill with 
water. When he considered. that Ethel had been frightened 
enough to punish her for the apple-pie bed she had made, he 
Would go to the rescue. - 

Next day the two cousins went off to the river. They launched 
their boats in silence, and set off, Ethel in front. 

It was early in the year, and they had the river to themselves. 



Jacko and Eth3l were showing off for all they were worth ■ 

Jacko kept his eyes on Ethel’s boat, chuckling from time to 
time. Suddenly something wet touched his feet. He looked 
down : the punt was filling with water ! 

Then he remembered that Ethel had come in from an early 
walk as he came down to breakfast. 

Soon the quiet air was pierced with screams. Ethel, too, had 
discovered that the biter was bit. 

The boats were half full when a coal : barge came along 
to the rescue. 

What Mrs. Jacko said about their Sopping, coal-dusty 
clothes would fill a volume. What Mr. Jacko did about it is too 
sad to relate. . '' 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Cat Rescue 

A reader in British Columbia sends 
us an account of arelease of a frightened 
cat from a height. 

My little brother’s cat, chased 
by a dog, climbed for safety into 
a tall Douglas pine. The lower 
part of the tree has no branches, 
and when pussy had recovered 
from her fright she was thirty 
feet above the ground on the 
lowest branch, and she dared not 
come'down. 

And there she stayed two 
nights. So we consulted our 
neighbour, who was skilled in 
woodcraft. A little higher up the 
cliff was a tall thin arbutus, and 
this he felled so neatly that its 
top branches in falling brushed 
the limb of the Douglas pine 
where pussy was clinging, and 
brought her safely to the ground. 

She did not seem to be in the 
least hurt by the fall,- but 
scurried home, drank two saucers 
of milk, and then went to sleep. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le Sauvetage d’une Chatte 

Un Iecteur de la Colombia Britan- 
iiique nous raconte la fc.fon dont 
une chatte terrifiee fuf sauv£e d’une 
grande elevation. - - ' 

- La chatte de mon petit frere, 
pourchassee par tm'chicn, grimpa 
pour se sauver dans un grand pin 
Douglas. La partie inferieure de 
l’arbre n’a pas de branches, et 
lorsque-Minette fut guerie de sa 
frayeur, elle etait a trente pieds 
au-dessus du sol, sur la branche 
la plus basse, et elle n’osait pas 
descendre. 

Elle resta la deux '• nuits. 
Aussi nous consultames notre 
voisin, qui etait expert dans-la 
coupe des bois. tin peu plus haut 
sur la falaise se trouvait un grand 
arbousier elance; il l’abattit 
avec tant d’habilete. que ses 
branches -superieures, en tom- 
bant, frolerent la branche du 
pin Douglas a laquelle Minette se 
cramponnait, et Famena avec 
elle en suretc sur le sol. 

Minette ne paraissait s’ete 
fait Ytucun mat Mans sa chute, 
mais elle. courut a la maison, 
lapa deux soucoupes de lait et 
puis s’endormit. - 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Ring-a-Ring o’ Roses 

Tt was all Granny’s idea. 

1 “ Would you each like to 

help Gardener to pick a bunch 
of roses for the flower show ? ” 
asked Granny. 

Peter and Meg and Betty 
jumped Tip from the tea-table, 
for they had all come to spend 
the afternoon with Granny, and 
the afternoon was nearly over. 

■ “ The show is tomorrow,” 
said Granny ; “ and Gardener 
wishes to pick the flowers this 
evening, after the heat of the 
day is -over. He quite expects 
to win first and second prize 
at the show,’’ Granny went on, 
“ and I will give a prize to 
whoever helps the best.” 

This was lovely. Peter and 
Meg looked at each other and 
grinned.- They knew that one 
of them w T ould be the prize¬ 
winner, for Betty, 3 ' , ou see, 
was only five, really hardly big 
enough to help at all. 

Out of Granny’s drawing¬ 
room they went, through the 
French windows, and off to the 
rose garden. There was Gar¬ 
dener waiting for them. 

■ “ Oh, dear,” said Granny, 
who loved her roses. “ See how 
the rose leaves have covered 
the path after the heat! How 
sweet they are ! I can’t leave 
them there to wither. I should 
like- to pick them up to make 
some pot-pourri for the winter 
days when the roses are gone.” 

She bent down and began to 
gather the leaves in her hands. 

It tvas rather hard work, for 
bending is tiring. Peter and 
Meg didn’t notice that, they 
were so busy helping Gardener. 
Meg was carrying the blooms 
which he cut; and Peter was 
using the rose-scissors. It was 
rath era good thing forGranny’s 
sake that Betty was there. 

"I couldn’t get the prize, 
Granny darling,” said Betty, 
“ so I’ll help you instead.” 



“ I’ll help you,” said Betty 

The rose-picking took half an 
hour, and then it was time to 
go home. The show bunches 
were lovely. 

“And now who’s to get 
Granny’s prize ? ’’ asked Peter. 

“ Let Gardener decide ! ” 
suggested Meg. - 

“ Very well,” smiled Granny. 

And who do you think was 
Gardener’s choice ? 

“ The prize for Miss Betty ! ” 
said he, very firmly indeed. 

“ Well! ” exclaimed Peter 
and Meg. 

“ I think Gardener is quite 
right,” said Granny. 
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LONDON’S GREAT EAGLE . SCHOOLBOY FARMERS .• GOLF IN THE SUDAN 


School Children and Their Calves—Kingsclere has a Young Farmers* Calf Club ; and here we see 
the boys and girls who are members receiving theircalves at the annual distribution held at Bang- 
hurst School, Basingstoke. The animals are in fine condition, and will certainly be well looked after 


As Strong as Three IVIen—Suzette, the 
chimpanzee of the New York Zoo, whom 
tests have shown to be three times as 
strong as a human athlete. See page 3 


A Seaside Scene In London—This is not a scene at some popular seaside resort, but a photograph 
of the newly-opened sand playground In the Victoria Tower Gardens on the Thames Embankment, 
London, whero town children are able to enjoy themselves almost as much as If they were by the sea 


Eagle that Broods Over London—The 
great bronze eagle, weighing over four 
tons, which surmounts the Air Force 
Memorial on the Thames Embankment 


The Caravan Camel—The caravans of 
Asia are now on the move, and, as can 
be seen by this picture from Mr. Lowell 
Thomas’s film Through Romantic 
India, the drivers are a jolly race 


An Indian Athlete—At the sports of 
the Royal Military Academy and Royal 
Military College, at Woolwich, recently, 
this Indian student, Gurdip Singh Dhil- 
lon,won distinction in putting the weight 


Off to Market in Japan—These Japanese 
women are carrying to market the fish 
caught by their men folk, the work of 
providing for the family being divided 


Golf in the Sudan—Wherever the Briton goes he carries with him his love of golf, and here we see 
a game in progress in the Sudan, the caddies being natives, who are greatly interested in what 
they see. Standing by, also apparently interested in the stroke about to be played, is a tame zebra 


A Novel Home—On the Trent near 
Nottingham is a curious home, which 
consists of a houseboat made from a 
seaplane. It forms a very good dwelling 



Sheep-shearing in Hyde Park—The Highland sheep from Aberdeenshire, which for some Getting Ready for the Holidays—At seaside resorts preparations for the holiday season are in 
time have been grazing in Hyde Park, London, have Just undergone their annual shearing full swing, and this picture shows a sailing boat at Brighton being overhauled by its crew 
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